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CHAPTER XXV. 
FAREWELL TO A HOME. 


Farewell! A word that must be, and hath been— 
A sound which makes us linger ; yet—farewell !—BYRon. 


‘WES, dear, it is all right. I have found out all about it. We 

can go across the river to Birkenhead—Birkenhead is 
exactly opposite Liverpool, and the crossing is a mere nothing— 
and we will take the evening train to London. One leaves about 
six. It is dark before then, now ; so it is hardly likely that anyone 
will see us; and we shall be in town by a little after eleven 
o'clock.’ 

Three weeks had elapsed since the events took place which 
have been recorded in the last chapter. 

The speaker, Monica Lavenham, entered her sister’s bed- 
chamber, where Isabel, still pale and weak from recent illness, lay 
on a couch surrounded by piles of luggage. The attack of 
nervous prostration, brought on by the severity of the shock to 
which she had been exposed, had only just been sufficiently sur- 
mounted to enable the invalid to contemplate removal from the 
scene of the tragic event; but it had been felt that she now 
needed change still more than repose, and, to the relief of both, 
medical permission had been received for the transit. London 
was to he once more the sisters’ destination. 
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They had now no home; they were to face the world this 
time by themselves. Lodgings had been taken for them; their 
maid had been dismissed, their trunks packed, and the last day 
at Flodden Hall had come. 

‘I am really sorry to go,’ said Bell, looking round with wistful 
eyes; ‘we have really been rather happy here.’ 

Monica made no reply. A few minutes afterwards she found 
an’ excuse for leaving the apartment, and going downstairs into 
the large, empty, desolate drawing-room. It had not yet been 
dismantled. 

She stood and looked slowly round and round; backwards and 
forwards her roving thoughts flew athwart the past three eventful 
months. How had this place become altered since first she 
stepped within its walls! Not merely in outward form, but in 
spirit, essence, and association! She recalled it on that first 
summer eve, glittering, gorgeous, commodious, but barren of 
every other attribute; and anon, in the waning light of an 
autumnal afternoon, with the shadows falling softly on the hearth, 
and a form, a countenance, a presence there, with whom it would 
be for ever united in memory. 

She sat down in the chair by which Dorrien had knelt ; she 
told herself that he would never kneel thus again. 

Since the day on which she had herself dismissed him from 
the doorstep, he had returned no more. There had, of course, 
been the excuse of Bell’s illness, and Monica had known how to 
make such an excuse do its part. He might, to be sure; have 
written, but he had not written. She had understood. . 

Very bitter had been her thoughts during the past lonely 
weeks. She had not blamed her lover. She knew better whom 
to blame. 

‘If I had not done this,’ she said to herself over and over 
again, ‘if I had merely held back at the first—and oh, how easily 
I might have done that !—all would have been different. It would 
have still been sad to go from here; sad to lose so kind a friend, 
so good a home; but at least I should have gone with no sting at 
my heart. I do not think I love Harry Dorrien—much. At first 
I did not love himatall. I had noteventhat excuse. It was sheer 
vanity, pure, wanton mischief which led me on to do it. Then I 
grew to like the mischief for its own sake—I mean, I grew to care 
a little about a man who should have been indifferent to me— 
and now, I have wrecked his happiness without adding to my 
own. Daisy would have made him a good, loving wife; now he 
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will get no wife. He is wretchedly poor ; now he must remain in 
his poverty. She lives in an uncongenial home from which he 
would have delivered her; now she must remain in that home. 
Who did all this? Idid. I, and for what? For fun, for occu- 
pation, for amusement. I wanted something to do. I was idle. 
I thought no harm of it. Very well,’ and the speaker pressed her 
lips together stonily. ‘Very well. I hope I am satisfied with my 
work. Dorrien miserable, Daisy deserted, myself triumphant. 
Oh, what a merry piece of work this has been! To think that it all 
should be owing tome! And all of this,’ she suddenly cried, 
springing to her feet, ‘ all of this I owe to the world. The world 
has made me what Iam. Iam a poor, selfish, vain, shallow, un- 
principled girl: I have neither heart nor conscience. I hardly 
know right from wrong; no one has taught me; no one has 
guided me, nor restrained me.- I have been let go where I would. 
Now,’ and she paused, while an expression of troubled thought 
gathered on her young brow, ‘ now I begin to see, to know myself. 
I see a worthless self. I see a cruel, unsparing thief. A girl who 


‘could rob another, for the sake of robbing. I did not prize this 


Dorrien; at least, I did not once; I hardly do now. He will soon 
be forgotten ; but what I cannot forget,’ and again her voice rose 
in broken murmurs as though forced to let loose something of the 
tumult within, ‘ what I cannot forget nor forgive, is—myself. Is 
it too late to be another self? Shall I ever learn other ways ? 
I might begin afresh; it would be for the first time, and I know 
nothing, I am so ignorant, so foolish! but still—I think I might 


—I think I will——-.’ Alone in the great deserted saloon she sank 
down upon her knees, and prayed. 


. . . . oO o . 


‘How long you have been!’ exclaimed Isabel, fretfully, when 
at length her sister’s step was heard returning. ‘ And you know 
there is still so much to do. There are all the labels to be 
written ——,’ 

—‘ Here they are!’ 


‘Oh, you have been writing them. I could not think what 
you were doing. And, Monica, we ought to say “ Good-bye” to 


Jenkinson, and ; 





—‘I have seen Jenkinson, and all the others. You were 
hardly fit for it.’ 


‘Oh, thank you! I am glad to be off that. But I have been 
thinking—the Schofields ?’ 


‘The Schofields will not expect us. I told them yesterday 
Q2 
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that we should go this week; and we can write when we get to 
London. You know what Mrs. Schofield is—the kindest person 
possible, but absolutely unable to keep a secret. It would have 
been all over the neighbourhood if I had told her that we intended 
leaving to-night. We both wished particularly to slip away 
unobserved.’ 

‘Of course. But, Monica,’ and Bell paused and looked with 
an air of hesitation at her sister. 

‘ Well?’ said Monica. 

‘Mr. Dorrien,’ said Isabel, in rather a low voice. ‘ Ought we 
not ?’ timidly suggestive. ‘Is there nothing we can do about 
him ?’ 

‘There is nothing.’ Then Monica walked quickly up and 
kissed her sister’s brow. ‘ Don’t fret, dear Bell. I doubt if Harry 
Dorrien and I should have suited each other. We are too much 
alike ; and neither of us has yet learned life’s lessons. 'We—but 
I need no longer say “we.” There is no “we” now. He is 
nothing to me; he never ought to have been anything. Let the 
past be past, and let us both try to do better in the future. There 
is nothing more to be done ere we leave here,’ continued the 
speaker, seating herself on a low seat and leaning her head on 
Isabel’s shoulder. ‘ Let us talk about the future. In the future, 
dear sister,’ and Monica’s voice became gentle and tender, ‘ you 
and I have much to learn. I think I have already begun to learn 
it; will you also try ?’ 

‘Was that why you would not go to the Delafords?’ asked 
Isabel, after a pause. 

‘ Partly, yes.’ 

‘ But the Delafords are not bad people, Monica.’ 

‘ They are people like ourselves,’ said Monica, sadly. ‘ With- 
out religion, without principle, without very much morality. We 
should get no good there; we should lose all we have learned here.’ 

‘But they are our friends,’ murmured the other, in a rueful 
note. ‘What are we to do for friends if we are not to be with 
people like ourselves, as you call it ?’ 

‘Do you call the Delafords friends?’ said Monica, with some- 
thing of her old disdain. ‘Were they “ friends” when we came 
here? When we felt we had not a friend in the world did any 
one of them come forward ?’ 

‘They have come forward now.’ 

‘They think we have inherited fortunes; I am afraid that is 
the simple truth, dear sister.’ 
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‘Do you really think so, Monica ?’ 

‘You are surprised, are you? You have forgotten all past 
scores? But, Bell, I cannot forget so soon; and neither you nor 
I will set foot within a door that once was closed to us; though 
what am I saying?’ she added with a curling lip; ‘the doors 
will be double-locked, barred, and bolted now. We are not 
only impoverished, we have been degraded. They will consider 
that we have lost everything. So we have. Now let us begin 
again. I have glimmerings of something better in store for you 
and for me than we have ever yet had. We are now stripped of 
all hindrances ; we have got rid of the past. The future is open 
to us to make of it our own future. Suppose we try,’ and Monica 
looked tenderly at her sister. 

‘I will do whatever you like, of course,’ replied poor Bell, 
rather gravely. She was not quite sure what was meant by all 
this. 

‘Ihave had time to think,’ continued Monica, as though 
speaking aloud and from an irrepressible impulse, ‘and I do not 
know that I ever thought before. If all these changes had not 
come upon us, perhaps I should never have thought at all. Life 
has been such a whirl with us both. But when our great break-up 
came, I began to understand how very easy it was to lose every- 
thing that was pleasant, and charming, and delightful; how all 
at once home, friends, pleasures dropped off like leaves from a tree. 
It seemed as if we were laid bare in a single day. That was my 
first awakening. You remember how we used to talk about it? 
I saw then how little real kindness or affection lay beneath the 
surface of the world we lived in. I almost hated everyone we met. 
After uncle Lavenham’s decision was made known, the faces we 
saw on every side, what did they express? Real sorrow and 
sympathy? Not a glimpse of it. There was hardly a trace of 
sincere, honest concern on one; it was all curiosity, astonishment, 
and sham condolence. Then we came here. You know what we 
found here. I cannot speak of it; I can hardly bear yet to think 
of it. And how did we—or, at least, how did I—repay all? By 
bringing the follies of the town into this quiet place. By scorn- 
ing these good, true people, meddling with their peace, and 
wounding, cruelly wounding, both their affections and their 
dignity. Daisy Schofield loved, and I stole her lover.’ 

Bell started. 

‘We spoke openly together that day,’ said Monica, sorrowfully. 
‘I always meant to.tell you, but I could not trust myself till now. 
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You were not to be agitated. When I went over to see Daisy the 
morning after the Carnforths’ dinner party, I was in my worst, 
most foolish mind. I felt giddy with triumph, and perhaps— 
perhaps with something—some slight touch of another feeling. 
Mr. Dorrien ’ she paused. 

‘I know you care for him,’ exclaimed Bell, with impetuous 
warmth. ‘ Deny it, as you please, I know you do.’ 

Monica coloured deeply. She did not even attempt to deny. 

‘Do not be vexed with me,’ continued poor Bell, perceiving 
the effect of her words with some apprehension. ‘I ought not to 
have said it, but when I hear you talking of “‘ some slight touch,” 
and when I know you so well—now do goon; what did Daisy 
say? And what did you say? And—and a 

‘I cannot tell you one half. It was all so strange, so very 
strange! And so wonderful! Bell, she would not blame me—she 
would not blame him. She said it was natural, spoke as if it 
were inevitable, that—that ; 

—‘ That he should leave her for you ?’ 

‘Yes. If you had only heard her! And so quietly, so simply, 
—I kept saying to myself “Who is this talking? Whoam I 
listening to?” There was a refinement about it all which I can- 
not describe. Instead of trying to make me feel ashamed, as she 
might easily have done—for, indeed, I was ashamed enough 
without the added reproach of anyone else—she used every argu- 
ment she could think of to prove to me that I had done no harm. 
She wished to make out that it was involuntary—I mean my 
attraction for—for him. She seemed as if she could not bear to 
think evil of either of us.’ 

‘I always said Daisy was a nice girl, you know, Monica.’ It 
seemed to Bell that she really must edge in a word somewhere. 
‘I always thought you were too hard upon her, Monica.’ 

‘You did ; you were far kinder and better than I. Well, my 
eyes were opened at last. And I have talked much with Daisy 
about other things since then. She is so good—you have no idea 
how good she is, and so humble and modest in reality, though she 
has that little quick manner that misleads people—that directly 
she is alone with you, and begins to talk of—of things she really 
eares for, and believes in—religious things you know,’ her tone 
suitably lowering, ‘ you can hardly understand how you could ever 
have seen anything in her tolaugh at. There is nothing to laugh 
at. She only needs a little outward polish—a few hints—what is 
that? She has no innate vulgarity, She would have been a 
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perfectly fit and proper wife for Mr. Dorrien. He did not value 
her. But I think he would have learned to value her. He could 
not have helped loving her.’ 

‘The Schofields could never have been fit for the Dorriens, 
Monica.’ 

‘I do not think they could. No, certainly, they could not. 
I can scarcely fancy,’ and she smiled, ‘Mrs. Schofield as mother- 
in-law at Cullingdon. But no one knows better than Mr. 
Dorrien that it is not necessary in these days to cultivate 
domestic intimacies. Daisy herself is almost as great an anomaly 
at the Grange as her mother would be at Cullingdon. She is 
not in sympathy with the rest. We might have found this out 
long ago, had we taken the trouble. If Mr. Dorrien had married 
her » she paused. 

‘Well,’ said Bell, ‘let Mr. Dorrien marry her now.’ 

Monica’s face changed. She looked as if a hand had struck 
her. 

Presently she rose and slipped away, and Isabel smiled a little 
to herself—but the smile was a doleful one. It was now about 
three o’clock. They were to leave at four. 

The day was densely chill and dark; a sweeping mist from 
time to time overshadowed the face of the country, and a slight, 
incessant moan of wind sounded more melancholy and ill-omened 
than any uproar of the elements would have done. 

‘It is miserable going away like this!’ exclaimed Isabel, when 
all the preparations were complete, and the two sat waiting 
for the fly which was to convey them to the station, ‘We 
thought we were miserable when we came, and now I feel as if we 
had been quite happy then! Do you remember what a glorious 
summer day it was, Monica? We laughed at the house, and the 
gardens, and the little lodge, and the minuteness and circum- 
scribedness altogether,—but we did not know how very comfortable 
it could be, nor how large it would grow. It has grown to be 
quite large, has it not ? One does not seem to miss a park when 
the road is only a shady lane, through which very few carriages 
pass. And there is plenty of room at the back, down below the 
garden, where you and Mr. Dorrien—oh, Monica, I did not mean 
it!’ 

‘You do not suppose I mind that?’ said Monica, with a ery of 
scorn. ‘Say “You and Mr. Dorrien” as much as you please, if it 
is any gratification to you. I can stand more than that. And, 
for Heaven’s sake, let there be no skeleton in our cupboard—even 
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if our cupboard be bare,’ with a faint attempt at jocularity. ‘Mr. 
Dorrien would make a handsome skeleton, I allow, but I do not see 
him in that light. We'll talk of Harry now and then, Bell. He 
was rather a nice Harry. I wish I had behaved differently to 
him. Heigho!’ struggling for a lighter mood, ‘ it will not do to 
go over all that again just now. We shall have time enough to 
talk and talk, soon. To-day we must have our wits about us. 
Travelling alone is a different thing to travelling with Josephine ; 
if we are not eagle-eyed we shall be having our luggage wrongly 
labelled, our hand-bags purloined, our sticks and umbrellas left in 
the racks.’ 

‘And there is that dreadful crossing, besides. You say it is a 
mere nothing, but I know a mere nothing can be very disagree- 
able. Is it as far as from Dover to Calais ?’ 

‘My dear Bell!’ Monica laughed. 

‘Ts it half as far? Quarter as far ?’ 

‘It is not even quarter as far. I believe it takes about ten 
minutes, at, the outside ; and boats cross and re-cross all day long.’ 

‘How shall we know which boat to take ?’ 

‘It is called the railway boat; and our cabman will tell us 
where to go.’ 

‘ How shall we get a porter ?’ 

‘Plenty of porters on the pier, my dear. There will be not 
only no difficulty, but an embarras des richesses; the difficulty will 
be to get away from them.’ 

Isabel sighed. ‘I hope it will be all right,’ she murmured, 
dismally. ‘But if we had only had someone to go with us! 
Even George Schofield.’ 

‘You know why we could not ask George.’ 

‘Or Lionel Carnforth.’ 

‘Lionel Carnforth? No, thank you.’ 

‘Or Ernest Rowland.’ 

‘ Not even Ernest Rowland.’ 

‘Or—or—or anybody.’ She would not again pronounce Dor- 
rien’s name. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘pO YOU ALSO KNOW THAT I DARE NOT SAY MORE?’ 


*T were vain to tell thee all I feel, 
Or say for thee I’d die.—WADE. 


‘Now, you see we have got on very well so far,’ said Monica, 
cheerfully, as the sisters travelled along through rows of lighted 
streets, on their way to the landing-stage. ‘We have surmounted 
the first terrors of the way. This is a very respectable cab, and 
we are in good time.’ 

‘In more than “ good time,” I hope,’ rejoined her sister, with 
the anxiety of an unaccustomed traveller; ‘suppose anything goes 
wrong ?’ 

‘We can afford half-an-hour for anything going wrong. It is 
exactly ten minutes to five o'clock, leaning forward to catch a 
glimpse of a clock within a watchmaker’s window ; ‘we shall be 
on the other side by a quarter past five, allowing for all delays ; 
and our train does not start till a quarter to six. I believe the 
people in the railway boat will think us lunatics to cross by the 
five o’clock boat, whose train only goes to Chester.’ 

‘But we may have some distance to drive on the other 
side.’ 

‘No, my dear Bell, we have no distance to drive on the other 
side; in fact, we have not to drive at all. We have simply to 
walk up, while a porter walks up in front of us. The said porter 
carries our luggage on a truck; we pay the said porter, dismiss 
the truck, and hop-skip-and-jump into the train.’ 

‘You seem in good spirits, Monica,’ in dejected, almost re- 
proachful accents. ‘I wish I had your spirits.’ 

Monica laughed ; she was in the humour to laugh. It was so 
odd, so supremely diverting, to be accused of being in good spirits 
when she had never felt more forlorn, more unutterably desolate 
and wretched in her life. Once allow to herself that she was un- 
happy, once dare to look into the depths of her heavy heart, and 
there would be no more cheering, hopeful words, no more making 
light of poor Isabel’s timid alarms, no more beguiling of her pen- 
sive regrets. Nay, she must hold down with.a firm, unrelaxing 
grip, every thought, reflection, and apprehension that would tend 
to unnerve at such a moment, She must be brisk and bantering, 
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busy and bustling, since thus, and thus only, could the ny 
self-control and composure be obtained, 

As the vehicle stopped she sprang out, opening the door for 
herself. 

‘ Railway boat,’ she cried, promptly, beginning to pull out the 
various articles, as she had seen Josephine pull them, and ad- 
monishing Bell to sit still till everything was arranged for the 
transit. ‘ Railway boat. Is there a porter here ?’ 

‘Hi, there!’ cried the ecabman. ‘All right, miss; he’s 
coming, turning round again. ‘Bad night to cross, ladies,’ be- 
ginning to haul down the trunks from the top. 

‘ Bad night, is it?’ said Isabel’s voice from within. ‘ Did he 
say it was a bad night, Monica ?’ 

‘Oh, a “bad night,”’ said Monica, condescendingly. ‘He 
only means it is rather dark on the river, and cold, and raw. It 
is not raining, and we shall all be right directly we are on board.’ 

‘Oh, yes, miss ; all right directly you’re on board,’ assented 
the cabman, easily. ‘The boats are running, aren’t they, Jim?’ 
to the porter who came up with his truck. ‘ Boats are all run- 
ning, I suppose?’ 

‘Haven’t stopped at all to-day,’ replied Jim, proceeding to 
load. ‘There wasa talk of it an hour ago, but it cleared off again.’ 

‘What cleared off?’ inquired Monica, turning to him. 

‘The fog on the river, miss. It comes down pretty sharp 
sometimes at this season; and it has been off and on all day. 
But there’s no need to be uneasy, miss. Only the Woodside 
boats don’t run if it’s at all bad.’ . 

‘But I hope they will run, replied the young lady, to whom 
the above conveyed but indifferent consolation. ‘We are going 
to London by the quarter to six o’clock train from Birkenhead.’ 

‘The 5°45? Oh, you'll get over long before the 5°45 anyhow, 
miss.’ 

Monica said no more ; luckily Isabel had not heard anything ; 
if the worst came to the worst, she told herself, there would be a 
way out of the difficulty; they could easily go by the London 
and North-Western from Liverpool. 

Originally they had selected the other line of rail, on account 
of getting in at Paddington Station, thus avoiding the long drive 
from Euston to Albion Street, in which latter part of the metro- 
polis their lodgings had been taken. But Great Western or 
London and North-Western made little odds if it came to any real 
obstacle ; and she was almost inclined to turn round as it was, 
have the trunks replaced on the cab, and drive to Lime Street. 
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Isabel, however, had alighted, the porter with his load was 
already on the move, and it only remained to pay the cabman 
and follow. 

Presently Bell slipped her hand through her sister’s arm. ‘It 
feels so strange,’ she murmured. ‘This great, wild, noisy place, 
and you and me alone here! How far have we to go, Monica ?’ 

‘I believe we are on the landing stage now.’ They were de- 
scending by a covered way, and were in truth on the stage, as she 
said. 

‘What numbers of people are going!’ cried Bell, next. ‘It 
can’t be really a “bad night”’; her mind running on the words ; 
‘or they would not cross in such swarms. Look, Monica, here, 
there, everywhere—men with little black bags and newspapers. 
Did you ever see such numbers of little black bags and news- 
papers? Oh, thisis the landing stage? But where is the river ?’ 
looking about. ‘Where is the river? What is that? Why 
Monica!’ breaking off, and drawing back in consternation. ‘How 
dark it is! A few minutes ago it was quite bright. The gas 
lamps seem all going out.’ 

‘No fear, miss,’ said the porter, looking round encouragingly. 
‘There’s a bit of a fog, but the boats are all running. Here is 
yours just coming in. She’s swinging round now, setting down 
his barrow. 

‘ Why, I can hardly see her,’ murmured Isabel. 

Monica said nothing. In her heart she liked it no better than 
her sister did. The two had never been used to rough sights and 
sounds, such journeyings as they had hitherto undertaken having 
invariably been made under luxurious auspices ; and it was accord- 
ingly with a sense of trepidation and nervous excitement that 
she now found herself out on this dark, weird October night, in 
the midst of a bewildering scene, in charge of a sister who at no 
time could be reckoned upon as a support, and who was now to 
be considered almost in the light of an invalid. 

Devoutly she now wished they had not devised this route. It 
had been her own thought, based partly on the desire to escape 
chance observation by avoiding the station from which they would 
naturally have taken their departure, and partly, as we have said, 
from a timely recollection that by starting from Birkenhead they 
could arrive at Paddington. But she had not calculated on the 
strangeness, the discomfort of the proceeding. 

A thick sea-fog had swept over the river, and only gave up to 
view the ferry steamers which from time to time arrived from 
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different parts of the opposite bank, when within a few yards of 
the landing-stage. At close quarters, however, the boats looked 
bright and tempting, their cheerful deck-saloons well packed with 
people, and plenty of light everywhere. 

‘As soon as we get on board we can sit down comfortably,’ 
said Monica. ‘The man says this next is the railway boat, and 
that it will be cleared in a moment, when we can go on board at 
once.’ 

‘I am sure I am glad of it, replied Bell, disconsolately. ‘A 
great, rough man trod on my foot just now, and never even begged 
my pardon. And they do push and jostle one so.’ 

‘We had better stand back a little, and let this stream pass. 
Then we can be the first to step in.’ 

‘Monica, is it—is it dangerous the stepping in? Is it overa 
plank ?’ 

‘Dear me, no, child ; you have been on a steamboat before ; 
don’t be silly. You have got in and got out like anybody else, 
and never thought about it, when we went abroad.’ 

‘But this is different. It is so dark and dismal ‘4 

‘Oh, come, it is not dark now. Look how those lamps flare. 
And there is not a breath of wind—and it is not raining. It is 
quite a soft, mild night.’ 

‘A miserable night—’ muttered Bell. Then aloud, ‘ Nearly 
all the people are off the boat; let us get in, and have it over. 
There is our man looking for us too,’ and the sisters hurried to 
the side. 

As usual, fear had outstripped danger; in fact there was no 
danger. Even Isabel Lavenham could find nothing to be nervous 
about in a broad, well-fenced gangway, compared with which the 
steamboat planks on which she had often stepped of yore were 
poor affairs. 

Having seen her into the warm, bright saloon, Monica re- 
turned to discharge the porter, and then lingered for a few 
moments in the fresher air, not sorry to be alone. 

It occurred to her to tell Bell that she would remain outside 
during the crossing, provided Bell had no objection, no fears, and 
no discomfort. 

Bell was acquiescent, and she did so. A few minutes after- 
wards she was ready to repent of having made the request. 

She had moved to the side of the vessel, and from thence 
began to watch idly the new stream of passengers crowd the little 
gangway and step aboard; and scarcely had she steod there a 
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minute, ere, in the midst of the throng, a tall figure clad ina 
long, light coat, such as were in fashion at the period, came into 
view, and caused her heart to give a sudden plunge. She felt as if 
a knife had stabbed her. 

Her first impulse was to turn round and fly to Isabel’s side. 
Dorrien—for it was he—would probably remain without; most of 
the men were standing by the cabin-door in order to enjoy cigars 
in the outer air; and if she sought refuge within, Monica saw 
in an instant that she would be tolerably secure of escaping 
observation. 

But she had only taken one step back, when she paused, 
aware that she had been already seen. It was too late. 

Was she glad it was too late? She had perceived Dorrien 
start and stand still, then move forward involuntarily as one 
urged from behind; and she felt that he must know she had 
also seen him. She would not wait, or seem to wait, for him. 
Neither would she lead the way within. She walked slowly along 
to the far end of the boat, where all was comparative darkness, 
and where no one who did not wish to do so need follow. 

There she stood still, breathing quickly, gazing into vacancy. 
She would not risk being claimed by any other acquaintance, 
although such a chance was not a probable one, being out of her 
own beat; but still, as Dorrien was crossing, others might be 
crossing, and the risk of accidental, hap-hazard encounters was 
precisely what she had come this way to avoid. 

Had she come also in order to avoid any risk of meeting him ? 
She supposed she had; but still, as he was there, as he was near 
and knew that she was near, why, why did he not come to her? 

This was always the way with Monica. She would be one 
moment proud, brave, indifferent—and then all at once her poor 
weak woman’s nature would give way, and there would be hot 
tears in her eyes, and a dumb outcry in her heart. 

Now, she heard footsteps pace backwards and forwards behind 
her, heard from minute to minute short conversations and laughter, 
heard the ‘ By your leave,’ of the ferry sailors loosening ropes and 
removing encumbrances—then was aware the boat had swung 
loose, and on the breast of a rapid current was off in the dark- 
ness. Still no one addressed her by her name. 

‘It is about as dark a night as I ever crossed in,’ said a voice 
near. 

‘I was prepared to stop on the other side,’ said another. 

‘So was I, chimed in a third. ‘I had already wired home, 
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meaning to have 4 jolly evening at the theatre. Then my fool of 
a manager came in and told me the river was clear. You may 
imagine how I blessed him.’ 

‘You were not half sharp,’ laughed one of the others. ‘You 
should have kept it dark that you knew, and been off up town 
before anyone had told you.’ 

‘My dear Bob, if the boats were running I had to come, and 
that’s all about it—and so had you, for that matter.’ 

There was a laugh at this. 

Each had a domestic autocrat who did not accept ex- 
cuses. 

‘Well, if I get drowned some night on this blessed boat,’ said 
Bob, presently, ‘I shall have the satisfaction of——hi, what’s 
that? The fog has come down as black as pitch. We shall have 
an accident in grim-earnest this time. “Pon my word, I don’t h 
above half like it. Let us go to the middle of the boat,eh? I ; 
once had a bump ‘against the landing stage—’ and the voices 
retreated in the distance. 

‘It 2s “as black as pitch,”’ murmured Monica to herself. ‘I 
am glad Bell isin the cabin. She has no idea what it is like 
outside. Not a light to be seen anywhere now.’ 

There was neither light nor sound beyond the bewildering 
clang of endless bells and the bellowing of distant fog-horns ; 
while the vibration of the paddles as the boat struggled stoutly to 
keep her course for another few minutes seemed the only signs of 
life around. 

Then she overheard another dialogue : 

‘Think there’s any danger, Tommy ?’ 

‘Danger? No. Beastly bad night, though. If there ever 
were danger, it would be on a night like this. It is these con- 
foundedly rapid fogs that are down upon you before you know 
where you are, or where you have got to, that make the danger, 
such as there is. They are upon you in an instant. Did you 
notice how it came down just now, black as midnight? There is 
no time to stop the traffic. But after all, I have crossed every 
night for the past eight or ten years, and I never heard of any 44 
really fatal accident——,’ and again the speakers passed on. ; 

‘I wish, however, we were across, thought Monica. ‘ Even 
if—oh !’—a sudden frightful shock, a reeling of the floor beneath 
her feet, she was thrown violently backwards, and would have 
fallen, but that she was, as it seemed, flung against the breast of a 
some one standing just behind, who received and held her in his i 
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arms. ‘Oh, Harry!’ she shrieked, ‘ what is it?’ She had known 
all along that Dorrien was there. 

Dorrien was leaning against the curved end of the saloon, and 
was thus able to withstand the impetus, with which he might 
otherwise have been borne down. 

‘It is a collision,’ he said. ‘We have run into another boat.’ 

‘A collision—oh!’ gasped Monica. ‘Are we’—clinging to 
him—‘ are we going down ?’ quivering from head to foot. 

‘I think not. I hope not. It was pretty violent, but,’ and 
he held her close, ‘the danger would be immediate, if there is 
any. I fancy we should know by this time.’ 

‘I know—I know.’ 

Passengers now hurried past, talking and gesticulating. 


‘I say—are we free of her?’ shouted Dorrien after some 
of them. 


No answer. 

‘Any harm done ?’ he called next. 

‘Don’t know,’ gruffly back, 

‘We are not free of her, roared another surly, terrified voice. 

Dorrien held his peace. In his heart he was not very much 
alarmed, but he was unwilling to excite further the trepidation of 
timid feminine nature, and he perceived that the answers he was 


likely to get to any inquiries were not such as were calculated to 
tranquillise. 


The boat made a movement. 

‘We are sinking,’ murmured Monica, sick and cold with 
deadly terror. ‘Oh, Harry, we are surely sinking!’ 

This was the second time she had called him ‘Harry.’ He 
still encircled her in his arms. 

Meantime the boat was shuddering from bow to stern. 

‘ She is filling, is she not ?’ whispered Monica. 

In reality the steamer was trying to back her engines, and 
shake herself loose of the smaller vessel into which she had run. 

‘It is the Tranmere boat,’ observed a passing voice now. 
‘No damage done, they say; but we can’t get clear of her. We 
are both swinging down with the tide.’ 

‘Swinging down, where?’ said Monica, lifting her face at 
this. ‘Do they think the danger is past?’ and Dorrien perceived 
that she made a faint effort to withdraw herself from his support. 

‘That has hardly yet been ascertained,’ replied he. Then, 
bending his head down to hers, ‘ Monica,’ he said, in her ear. 

She made no reply. Instinct told her what was coming. 
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‘You called me by my name just now——’ ; he paused. 

‘I—I did not know what I was saying.’ 

‘But you knew to whom you were saying it. How did you 
know that it was 1? You never looked round. Were you ” his 
arms tightening round her—‘ were you thinking of me ?’ 

‘I saw you come in. I knew you were here. I—I N 

—‘ You knew, Monica, that wherever yow were, there would I 
be. We ought never to have met again; but as we have met, I 
will say just this once the words that I had meant to keep to 
myself forever. They will tell you nothing—you know it already. 
You have known it all along. From the very first day that we 
met, you knew that I loved you.’ 

She could not deny it. 

‘Do you also know,’ he went on bitterly, ‘ that I dare not say 
more than this ?’ 

‘I know—Harry.’ 

A woman’s pity, mingling with a woman’s love, prompted the 
last gently breathed addition. He caught it as a thirsty man 
snatches at a bubble. ‘ Harry ?’ he echoed, and in the sheltering 
darkness strained her to his breast, and imprinted one passionate 
kiss upon her lips. ‘Oh, God, to be so near happiness!’ he cried, 
‘and to know it is all a dream—a dream,’ his voice dying away, 
his hold relaxing. 

It was Monica who first lifted her head after this. 

‘Dear Harry,’ she murmured brokenly, ‘I will not pretend I 
do not understand you, nor—nor—that—I do not care for you. 
I could—I would—if it might have been,’ confusedly seeking to 
make her meaning plain without putting it into rigorous speech. 
‘I am glad we have met—at least—yes, I am glad—only—let 
me go, now,’ still more softly ; ‘ it is lighter now, and see, we are 
almost at the landing place ;—is not that the landing place? 
How did we get free? I had forgotten everything—I >and she 
stood still, and for a single minute looked quietly and sorrowfully 
into his face. Her heart whispered that she should never look 
thus upon it again. 


He was not looking at her, He was afraid to look at her. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
REMORSE. 


Those who inflict must suffer, for they see 
The work of their own hearts; and that must be 
Our chastisement, or recompense.—COLERIDGE. 


‘You will take care of us, and see us off, will you not?’ said 
Monica presently, with an instinctive desire to soothe the grief 
which was greater than her own. ‘ We have no one with us, and 
we are not very good travellers. It would be very kind.’ 

‘Kind,’ he murmured, looking round with hungry eyes. 

The parting hour was drawing on, and every moment was a 
boon. 

‘The people are beginning to go,’ suggested she, next. It 
seemed to her she had got another charge instead of an escort: 

Dorrien released her hand. 

Glancing towards him, she placed it softly within his arm. A 
great wave of remorse and tenderness poured in upon her soul, 
to the exclusion of every other feeling ; or if there were room for 
another feeling, it was for that of reverence. This man with 
whom she had toyed and trifled, whose heart had been her play- 
thing, and whose honour her sport, was capable of a depth and 
strength of feeling infinitely above and beyond anything she had 
ever yet experienced. Her own scarcely acknowledged, reluctantly 
recognised preference seemed a response so inadequate, so un- 
worthy of the passion which had shaken him to his very centre, 
that she could but feel anew a prey to the bitterest humiliation, as 
she confessed to herself that she had been as a child or a fool in 
thus meddling with a matter so much beyond her. 

She drew him forward, but she scarcely cared to address him. 
When he spoke to her, she answered humbly and timidly. She 
kept by his side, permitting him to render this and that little 
service, and accepting the same with anxious gratitude. What- 
soever she fancied he would wish her to do, she did. Too well 
she knew there was no effort she could now make which would 
atone for or efface the past. 

As for him, he walked as a man to the scaffold. He had 
taken his farewell of all that made life dear, in that brief moment 
when he held Monica to his heart, and pressed a kiss upon her 
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lips—and now he was but dimly conscious of passing events, and 
was almost indifferent even to the presence of his beloved. 

It was this numb anguish which, betrayed upon his counte- 
nance, appalled Monica. Stricken with shame and unavailing 
regrets as she had already been, she had never until now realised 
the full extent of the havoc she had wrought. 

The two therefore held their peace even from words of sorrow. 

Neither the one nor the other, I am afraid, thought of poor 
Isabel, who had been faint with fright, and had been left to the 
ministrations of strangers. 

Bell now appeared at the cabin door in much perturbation and 
resentment, which restoratives did more for her, it may just be re- 
marked, than any of the more recognised restoratives could have 
effected. She was prepared to be either indignant or alarmed as the 
case might be. If Monica had been neglectful, reproaches were 
on the tip of her tongue;.if, on the other hand, Monica, like 
herself, had been frightened to death, what was to become of them 
both ? 

But the sight of Dorrien with her sister was the last for which 
Isabel’s blue eyes had been prepared, and every other thought 
fled on the instant. What was he doing there? Had the meeting 
been a premeditated one? If not, by what strange accident had 
it come about ? 

With swift recollection she called to mind Monica’s elaborate 
arguments for adopting the tiresome and troublesome route which 
had like to have proved so disastrous; recalled how every objec- 
t ion had been overruled, and every fear disposed of. What had 
been the cause of such resolution and such obstinacy? About 
Dorrien her sister had always been mysterious, tantalising—was 
Dorrien after all to—to ? She paused, and a single glance at 
Dorrien’s face answered the question. No, it was not the face of 
a happy lover she saw before her. She took his hand almost as 
silently as Monica might have done. 

‘Is Mr. Dorrien going by our train?’ she inquired, and the 
inquiry was not made of him. 

‘He is going to see us into it,’ replied Monica, with like 
gravity. ‘Mr. Dorrien was crossing like ourselves, Bell, and we 
met just now—just as the boats came into collision. Were you 
afraid, dear? Were you hurt in any way ?’ 

‘Of course I was very much afraid, Monica. Who would not 
have been? I never felt such a shock in my life. We were all 
thrown from our seats; and then, directly they could, everyone 
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rushed out of the cabin, leaving us poor creatures who could not 
go, to our fate. One kind old gentleman took care of me.’ 

‘ We had better see to the luggage,’ said Monica, who thought 
she could hear this at another time. ‘Shall I show you our 
luggage ?’ to Dorrien ; the prevailing uneasiness of inexperience 
affording an excuse for the appeal. ‘Our luggage is over there, 
with all the rest.’ 

‘Forward, ladies, forward, please, interposed one of the boat’s 
crew. ‘ The luggage will be sent up directly, miss ; it will meet you 
at the top,’ indicating with his forefinger ; and in obedience to 
the mandate, the sisters and Dorrien crossed the gangway, and 
followed those in front, who were now proceeding up a gentle 
incline, which rose or sank according to the tide. 

At the moment the tide was on the ebb. 

These floating stages on the Mersey permit of boats landing 
and departing at all hours. The boats are broad, shallow, and 
raft-like ; capable of considerable accommodation, and built very 
strongly ; but only suitable for the very short distance they have 
to traverse between the vast seaport on the one hand and its pros- 
perous and flourishing offshoot on the other. They fly backwards 
and forwards on the surface of the water, as though scarcely touch- 
ing more than the summit of the wave. As there are many points 
of arrival and departure on the one bank, and only one regular 
landing-stage on the other—while the traffic is enormous—it may 
be understood how collisions like that above recorded are not 
infrequent during the winter months, when sea fogs spring up 
rapidly—oftentimes, indeed, with such surprising swiftness that 
it is impossible to foresee them in time to prevent accidental 
encounters—the boats having perforce to ply at full speed in 
order to keep their bearings, and not be borne hither and thither 
according to the tide. 

Serious accidents are, however, of very rare occurrence, and 
fatal ones have scarcely ever been recorded. The blows which 
such crafts are capable of dealing each other are not of a 
nature to inflict irreparable damage, though the shocks ex- 
perienced by collisions, or by running too smartly against the 
landing-stage on either side—another and frequent result of these 
winter fogs—are often sufficiently alarming. 

Some years ago a passenger on one of these Woodside boats, 
in an agony of terror on perceiving a collision inevitable, threw 
himself off, when halfway between Liverpool and Birkenhead, 
under the impression that his only chance of escape from certain 
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destruction was to do so, and swim for his life. He was rescued, 
and laughed at—presently ; but on many a dark night, those who 
pass and re-pass on that watery way are glad to see the lights on 
the opposite side, and not inclined to jest when those lights are 
obscured for any length of time. (N.B. But the writer is writing 
of twenty years ago; since then there have been many changes, 
and no one in these days need cross the Mersey who prefers to 
burrow beneath it. A submarine railway is now open.) 

Owing to one delay and another, our travellers did not enter 
the station from which they were to take their departure until 
the London train was in waiting, even although the platform was 
distant only a few minutes’ walk from the turnstile at the top of 
the stage. 

Perhaps they did not hurry themselves. It was something to 
have porters, payments, luggage, to look after; something to 
have inquiries to make on the one hand, and information to give 
on the other. Had there been no such demands filling up the 
time, how terrible would have been each pause ! 

Arrived on the platform, Dorrien took their tickets, chose a 
carriage, gave necessary orders and fees, and all done, stood before 
the door, unable to leave, and careless of pretext for remaining. 

A truck with hot-water tins drew up behind him, and he was 
requested to step aside while these were inserted in the carriage. 
He did so, without a word. The intruder vanished. He again 
resumed his place. 

Isabel had ensconced herself in the farthest corner of the 
compartment, knocked up the arms of the seats, and pronounced 
her arrangements complete. Monica was seated by the open door. 

Gradually she was growing more and more timid in Dorrien’s 
neighbourhood. She respected the burden of his grief. She 
shrank from seeming to intrude upon it. 

But necessity was urgent. If she did not now utter a word, 
nor ask a question, there might never in all her life come again 
the opportunity. Obviously there was more than appeared in her 
lover’s overclouded brow and heavy lip. It struck her that, bad as 
things were, there might have been a gleam of hope even in such 
a parting—a rift even in this cloud. Why, then, such unrelent- 
ing gloom? Why such utter despair? A growing uneasiness 
mingled with curiosity caused her at length to accost =. 

’ €Mr, Dorrien ?’: 
He leaned forward in an instant. 
‘If I thought I should not wound nor grieve you, I should like 
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to say a commonplace word,’ said Monica, softly. ‘You must not 
hate me for it. I thought perhaps—I should like—I mean,’ 
with hurried breathings, ‘would you mind my saying that I shall 
always think of you as a friend? And you—will you think of me 
sometimes?’ She got no further. 

A faint, bitter smile replied. Then, ‘ Think of you!’ he said ; 
and she winced beneath the look accompanying the words. 

‘But I mean—if—if we should ever happen to meet,’ it seemed 
as if she must in desperation be more plain-spoken, ‘ you would be 
able to meet me ,; but here the speaker felt as though she had 
experienced a check. Dorrien had raised his eyes with an air of 
surprise, a new surprise, one which had not hitherto been apparent 
in his demeanour. 

‘Do you not know, then?’ he said. 

‘Know, Mr. Dorrien? What ought I to know? Is there 
anything to know ?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. Only this,’ basis a smut off his sleeve. ‘I 
am leaving for Australia to-night. 4 

She fell back in her seat. This, then, was the meaning of it 
all. This was his farewell for ever. It was no wonder—no 
wonder; nothing was any wonder. She understood everything, 
comprehended everything, and bowed beneath the revelation, At 
that moment she began to love him. 

‘Yes, I am off to-night; I am starting now,’ he said. ‘I 
should have gone by this train, but now I won’t—I can’t, I dare 
not. I will take the next; and when we part here—in another 
few seconds—we shall never meet again. I came this way in 
order to avoid you, Monica. You, perhaps ?’ and he looked 
the rest. She saw it would have pained him to have known he 
had not needed to be avoided. She bent her head. Heaven, I 
think, forgave that mute acquiescence, and Dorrien looked a shade 
the happier for it. 

‘I thought that of course you would have heard,’ he proceeded 
in a hurried undertone. ‘It was arranged quickly ; ; but news 
travels fast. I could not stop on here. I had to go somewhere 
and get rid of myself. We have a cousin—a wild, discreditable 
sort of a fellow—Luke Dorrien, somewhere in Australia ; and I like 
Luke. We were friends as boys; we shall suit each other now. 
If he can get me anything to do, I'll do it; if not, we'll starve 
together. Anyhow, I have done with the Old World, and can but 
try the New. And now, Monica, dear Monica,—he took her 
hand—‘ God bless you!’ he whispered. The train began to move ; 
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a railway attendant took him by the elbow to pull him away; he 
wrenched himself from the man’s grasp, stooped and kissed the 
hand he held; and the impress of that kiss seemed to Monica’s 
excited and bewildered imagination as though it would never 
wholly pass away. 

All through. the weary hours which followed she lay back 
thinking, thinking. There was time to think now—time for any- 
thing now. All at once it seemed as if in the past lay every iota 
of interest or absorption. As for the future—the future was 
nothing to her. What could the future do? What did it offer? 
Poverty, neglect, mortification, and deprivation. These poor girls 
had always indulged in a perfectly open and admitted avoidance 
of aught that was poor and shabby, dull and mean. True, in 
Lowndes Square there had been an undercurrent of shifts and 
strains, and occasional stintings and pinchings, against which they 
had in their hearts protested and rebelled,—but on the surface all 
had been fair enough. They had never been obliged to do what 
their world would have looked askance upon. They had never been 
forced to go against the stream in matters of fancy or fashion. 
They had never had to wear old clothes. 

Then at Flodden Hall, although the scene had shifted, and at 
first had seemed to shift for the worse, there had been many 
and decided compensations. There had been solid, substantial 
comfort, flattering homage, and a rapid regaining of complacency 
under a certain hope and anticipation. Each had alike been shrewd 
enough to be aware that, once declared their uncle’s heiresses, 
the world—even their own world—would smile upon them again, 
would indeed smile more indulgently even than before. They 
had been in a fair way to be content just as the curtain fell once 
more; and this, be it observed, was apart from every other 
consideration, since we are referring merely to the sentiments 
shared by both sisters. 

But now, thrown again upon the wide world—with expensive 
tastes, luxurious habits, exacting whims—with no experience of 
self-denial, thrift, nor patience—misunderstanding economy, and 
loathing frugality—unable to do anything or to make their own 
way in any direction—what chance had they ? 

Even their beauty would suffer eclipse. Elegance of shape 
would not appear beneath ill-fitting garments, small feet and hands 
would pass unobserved when clumsily shod and awkwardly gloved. 

‘ And who will do our hair?’ cogitated Bell. She had silky 
brown hair, which when carefully dressed set off her pure white 
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forehead and oval cheek to great advantage. Monica’s auburn 
waves needed less arranging; she had only to draw them back 
from temples round which they clustered almost too thickly, to 
have all the setting her fair face required. She would often, even 
in Josephine’s day, coil her own tresses ; and Isabel, glancing at 
her as she lay back resting her uncovered head against the cushion, 
saw that no defter fingers were needed. Round and round the 
small, shapely head were gathered the ruddy bands. Monica, 
pale and spent, with weariness and sorrow imprinted on her droop- 
ing lips, with wan cheeks and closed eyelids, looking almost 
ghastly in the light of the single lamp overhead—Monica had 
yet never looked more beautiful. 

Not a single worldly care nor anxiety was troubling her mind. 
She had for the nonce done with apprehensions and futurity 
in every shape. Hence that tender expression. 

Poor Isabel, racking her brains to conjecture how this or that 
would happen, how such and such an overture might be received, 
or contingency provided for, felt almost indignant with her sister 
for the peace into which it seemed Monica had entered. She 
had been sorry for Monica—sorry and pitiful, and had done her 
best to look away and see nothing, while Dorrien was by ; but now 
that he had been left behind, she did wish that her sister would 
wake up, tell her what had happened, and resume something of 
the mood with which she had started. 

Obviously Monica had no intention of so doing. She could 
be—she was—a considerate, affectionate sister: she had been . 
all that was required as a tender and devoted nurse during 
Isabel’s illness, and she was prepared to take on herself the brunt 
of the future as soon as the future should create its own demand ;— 
but my heroine had a spirit of her own all the same. There was 
a line beyond which Bell could never pass with Monica, Fret 
and fidget as she might, she durst not whine aloud when tacitly 
condemned to hold her peace. 

At length she composed herself to sleep, and slept by fits and 
starts for the rest of the way. 

Then Monica opened her eyes, and gazed out into the blank, 
chill night. There was not a moment of it in which she was not 
living through another scene, beholding, hearing, and feeling over 
and over again those looks, those touches, those trespasses which 
had awakened such a strange mingling of sensations, such a tumult 
of emotions within her bosom. 


(To be continued.) 
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III. 


OMEWHERE in Landor’s works there is a couplet expressive 
of the fact that with each death of a friend something in 
ourselves dies too, ‘and every death is painful save the last.’ 

It is a truth which a correspondence, extending more or less 
over a lifetime, cannot fail to emphasize. There are portions of 
each individuality which only possess a relative existence, and 
which, with the absence of that to which they correspond, neces- 
sarily cease to be. With the death of one associate boyhood is 
over; with that of another, youth, even though the date may 
seem to give the lie to the assertion. Whatever anno Domini 
may affirm, it is, in truth, only in relation to the old that we are 
ever young, and possibly, if the circumstances of the case ad- 
mitted of the test, it would be found that it is only the presence 
of youth which causes years to take upon them the complexion of 
old age. Each separate attribute lives and dies together with its 
correlative; and thus we come back to Landor’s assertion that 
with the departure, one by one, of a man’s friends, he himself 
dies, as it were, by stages—something lost with each. It is a 
curious and interesting study, to those who have leisure to pursue 
it, to watch as the sun creeps westward the gradual shifting of 
the lights, to see that which was once shadow start into relief, and 
what was once bright become extinct, while yet the personality which 
underlies all changing relationships remains stable and unaltered. 

As once more we turn over the pages we find the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster meeting, in the letter if not in the 
spirit, with Archdeacon Manning, the latter still at Lavington and 
sending a cordial invitation to his correspondent to visit him there. 
How much, one speculates, has in this instance, in obedience to 
the inexorable law of nature, died as the relationships of life have 
changed, and how much of Archdeacon Manning survives in his 
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representative, the Cardinal Archbishop? Nothing for nothing— 
the same law holds good in all the departments of life. Each phase 
is paid for by the relinquishment or death of the one which pre- 
ceded it. Israel, indeed, inherits Canaan, but not the children to 
whom the promises were made. Yet the lots are fairly enough 
apportioned ; one has hope as his share, the other fulfilment. 

Leaving the Church, we find ourselves once more in a land of 
art. Dante Gabriel Rossetti has been set dreaming of a theatre 
‘where not only the appointments of the stage but the whole 
decorations of the house should be in harmony with medizval 
history and art,’ and where the scenic effects should correspond to 
the pictures of Henry Leys, the great Belgian painter, whose 
works are to the writer the most thoroughly great and satisfactory 
modern historical pictures he knows, 

Possibly, before his death, he may have recognised indications, 
at least, of the future realisation of his ‘ dream.’ 

Is it from a dreamer in another sphere that a letter comes 
not far distant in order from the one last quoted? For William 
O’Brien, writing from his prison in 1889, and dealing also in the 
first instance with art, though art in a different province from 
that of the painter, tells us that ‘the end of the strife’—his 
strife—‘is plainly near.’ A dream, perhaps, yet some of us 
might, with Clovis Hugues, the patriot poet of France, reply to 
the scoffers : 


Vous cherchez les héros, je cherche les réveurs, 
Vous croyez 4 des gens qu’on nomme les sauveurs ; 
Je ne crois qu’é des fous amoureux de leur réve, 
Et c’est 4 ces sauveurs, les seuls vrais, que j’éléve 
Un hautain piédestal dans mes strophes. 


But to pass on from the visions of painter and politician alike. 
We gave, in a former paper, some examples of the estimates 
formed by writers of their own work, or rather of their various 
attitudes with regard to it. It is not less instructive, when we 
can obtain an honest opinion on the subject, to observe the attitude 
of a man towards what, in a more intimate sense still, may no less 
be termed his work—towards himself, that is, his own life and 
career. Here there are obviously even greater difficulties in the 
way of obtaining a candid estimate. The fear of egoism keeps some 
men silent, whilst the announcements of those who are most 
ready to speak on the subject do not invariably carry their own 
guarantee of veracity. Paradoxical though it may sound, it is 
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perhaps from the inordinately vain that the most absolute 
candour is to be looked for, from men of so happy a temperament 
that what might have seemed to them blemishes in another take 
in their own case the character of interesting peculiarities, to be 
advertised rather than concealed. There is a light-hearted open- 
ness about the self-revelations of such persons, scarcely to be 
equalled by the painful sincerities of the humble. But, however 
that may be, it is not uninteresting when we light upon what 
seems to be a man’s calm and dispassionate judgment of himself, 
and in the following letter from Henry Crabb Robinson there is a 
certain ring of sincerity which commends it: 


‘I am,’ ‘he says, writing in 1849, ‘much obliged by your 
present, and embarrassed by your note. I know not what to say 
without exposing myself to the imputation of either affectation or 
insensibility to the compliment paid me. 

‘I own that such a note, had it been anonymous, would have 
annoyed me. Coming from you it gratifies me, but with an 
uncomfortable adjunct. It is the a laudato that alone renders it 
a matter of satisfaction to be the laudatus. 

‘IT cannot but be proud of any mark of your respect, even if 
founded on a mistake. I was not the friend of Schiller, whom I 
saw only two or three times. 

‘Of Goethe I saw much more, and he was as superior to 
Schiller as Shakespeare was to Milton. I have often said of 
myself that it has been my enviable lot to be known, and, to a 
certain extent, respected, in several countries of Europe by dis- 
tinguished men whom I had no right to associate with from the 
possession of any kindred talent. This ought to be said here- 
after, if I were one to be ever mentioned hereafter. . . .—I am, 
your obliged, humble servant, H. C. Rosinson.’ 


There is another letter from the same writer, but two years 
earlier, from Rydal Mount, and showing its poet in a somewhat 
mournful light : 


‘You will expect from me,’ he says, ‘some account of our 
friend’s health and spirits. I have nothing clear and decisive to 
say. There is an evident indisposition, or you may call it inca- 
pacity, in Mr. W. to withdraw his mind from the sad subject on 
which it broods. He prefers solitude to company, and sits without 
speaking a word by the hour together. I have been very seldom 
able to make him give his mind even to the very exciting subject 
—the appointment of Dr. Hampden, and the now inevitable 
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forthcoming proceedings in some ecclesiastical court. Was it 
ignorance, or did he wish to obtain for the Dean and Chapter of 
H. the cheap glory of being willing to incur the perils of 
martyrdom, that induced Henry of Exeter to state that the 
refusal to elect according to the recommendation subjected them 
to a premunire? . . .—Your obliged, etc., H. C. RoBINson.’ 


The world changes. It no longer surprises the lay mind, as 
it evidently did that of Crabb Robinson, that the great poet, 
absorbed in domestic affliction, failed to find interest and dis- 
traction even in the exciting scenes of an ecclesiastical quarrel. 

Another Lake poet follows on the foregoing melancholy 
account of Wordsworth, and Robert Southey addresses the actor 
Charles Young on the subject of a drama: 


‘ Dear Sir,’ he writes, ‘. . . An intimate friend of mine has put 
a tragedy into my hands, asking my opinion whether he should 
publish it. He had not written it with any view to representa- 
tion, but it has appeared to me so original, that I have advised 
him to offer it for the stage ; and this I have done chiefly because 
I could not but feel throughout the perusal how much effect you, 
and none but you, could give to the principal character—which 
is one of moral heroism—calm, thoughtful, dignified, self-subdued. 
We have few characters in our drama so finely conceived or so 
well delineated. 

‘With this persuasion I have recommended him to submit it 
to your judgment; and if your opinion should accord with mine 
as to the conception and general merits of the piece, any altera- 
tions which might be necessary for adapting it for the stage might 
easily be made. 

‘I remain, dear Sir, 
‘ Yours, with sincere respect, 
‘Ropert SOuTHEY.’ 


The reply of the great actor is addressed to the dramatist 
himself: 


‘I have read with attention your play. I do not think, with 
all the high dramatic and poetic beauties which it in parts 
contains, that it would succeed in representation ; and yet I could 
wish that you would, in the teeth of this opinion, offer it to 
Covent Garden Theatre. The managers and I have already 
differed upon similar occasions, and it is probable we should do so 
in your case. In the event of their accepting it, I hope it is 
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needless to assure you that I shall use the most strenuous efforts 
to make myself worthy of the trust that will then devolve upon 
me, 

‘I think Mr. Southey’s good opinion of it of such high 
importance, that were I in your place I should on this single 
ground propose it to the theatre for representation, But that I 
would rather be taxed with lack of judgment than integrity, I 
should have adopted any course to avoid declaring a difference of 
opinion with such a man ! 

‘T am, dear Sir, 
‘Your faithful servant, 
*C. M. Youne.’ 


Here is the playwright’s answer. He is twenty-seven years 
old, and the drama in question is his first effort : 


‘I am very much obliged to you,’ he writes, ‘for the atten- 
tion you have given to my play. I shall not offer it to the 
theatre—for if the managers were bold enough to differ from you 
in opinion, certainly I should differ from them. And with 
regard to Mr. Southey’s sentiments, I do not look upon them to 
have gone further than a belief that there were grounds for 
asking you to take the trouble of forming an opinion—and even 
if they had gone further I am pretty sure that he would consider 
your judgment upon such a question to be preferable to his own,’ 


The correspondence has been given entire, in order that 
critic, actor, and playwright might stand together. We now 
return to the alphabetical order and to Robert Southey. 

It is perhaps in his lighter moods that the latter is most 
attractive—when nonsense (of which he declared himself so cor- 
dial and bond fide a lover) bubbles up from him with such 
spontaneous and exuberant merriment, and a grace so gay and so 
charming that it has rarely been surpassed. A man not born 
great may achieve greatness, but only the born jester should be 
licensed to make jokes, and to that class Southey belonged. But 
that it should have been so only serves to enhance the tragedy of 
his latter years. Glancing over the long series of his letters we 
watch the gathering of the darkness which enveloped the close 
of his life, and, recalling his description of himself, 


A man he is by nature merry, 
Somewhat tom-foolish, and comical, very— 


we feel all the force of the contrast. 
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‘Daylight seems no nearer,’ he writes on one occasion; ‘I 
used to take no thought for the morrow, and now my mind is far 
too busy with it—shaping plans for contingencies, and calculating 
means for meeting the expenses, the worst way in which wakeful 
hours can be employed.’ And again he complains of the physical 
effects of sorrow—symptoms which foreshadow the end: ‘I never 
used to feel that I had a head. . . . But I am as little able to 
forget that I have one on my shoulders now, as a man would be who 
was to have his taken off the next day. I have a constant dull 
aching . . . I lie down with it at night and rise with it in the 
morning.’ And, added to domestic troubles, there is a shade of 
bitterness in his mention of the fact that, while no one commands 
a higher price for ‘job work’ than himself, his books and poems 
do not sell. 

‘A man he is by nature merry ’—but circumstances have 
arrayed themselves against poor nature and defeated her. And 
so we take melancholy leave of Southey, passing on to another 
writer not unconnected with the Lake country. 

The fashion in which men take their pleasures is in many 
cases more characteristic than that in which they set themselves 
to perform their tasks. Was it not Carlyle who found the inmates 
of some charitable educational establishment playing leap-frog— 
jumping over each other’s backs in a very mournful manner? It 
was an aspect of their existence more significant than had they 
in like manner been surprised at their studies. And to catch a 
glimpse, not of the victims of philanthropic experiment, but of a 
philosopher, at play cannot fail to be interesting. 

To those who were acquainted with his tastes it will be no 
surprise to find the grave biographer and champion of Bacon 
taking a serious interest in a game of croquet. The following 
letter from James Spedding is that of a man who, to whatever he 
set his hand, was accustomed to do it seriously, yet not without a 
humorous appreciation of the incongruity of the conditions into 
which he might be brought. ‘What did you do all day?’ he 
was once asked by a curious friend, on the occasion of his having 
consented, with his habitual readiness to take part in whatever 
was going forward, to join a water-party. ‘I spent the time,’ he 
replied, ‘in wondering why the vessel was called a pleasure-boat.’ 

On the present occasion we find him indulging in reflections 
upon the irrevocableness of the past, illustrated by the lost chances 
and missed opportunities of a game of croquet ! 

‘ This letter,’ he writes, ‘ought to have gone to-day, but I was 
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summoned into the woods in pursuit of rabbits, and then to the 
moor in pursuit of grouse, and did not return till the post had 
gone. To prevent the same thing happening to-morrow, I am 
finishing it overnight’ (it is dated past 1 a.m.). After proceeding 
‘ to give an account of some reports of travels he has received from 
abroad, he goes on: 

‘I can never distinctly understand what it is in foreign 
countries that makes the sight, or smell, or hearing, or feeling 
of it worth so much trouble. But I daresay they are as 
pleasant in their way as other places—when you are there, I 
prefer the pleasure which is here—that is, where Iam. It is 
true that even close to the door one has troubles. As for instance 
I cannot quite get over the recollection of an opportunity irre- 
vocably lost of distinguishing myself at croquet. If I had had 
to advise me, I certainly should have won the game. Here 
is the case.’ 

Then follows a diagram, elaborately drawn out, of the state 
of the ground. 

‘ Black and blue,’ he proceeds, ‘ are both rovers. Blue having 
played, lost. Iam yellow. Pink—my partner—has been through 
the last hoop but two. I am at it. I hit pink. So far, well. 
Having hit it, I think it would be a great advantage if I could 
get through my hoop on my way to the enemy. I have only to 
roll pink a little beyond the hoop and myself into position, and 
then I shall be still better placed for the attack than I am now. 
I try, and see what follows.’ 

Another diagram, illustrative of failure. 

‘ How well I see now that I ought to have gone at once within 
reach of black (next player), put him out, sent blue far away, gone 
back to pink, who played next, and might certainly have used me 
to make himself a rover, and left me in a position to finish the 
game next innings if blue did not hit one of us! And yet it 
can’t be done now, because it is past and irrevocable ! 

‘ Yours affectionately, 
‘ JAMES SPEDDING.’ 





Before passing on, we add a fragment of a letter without 
beginning or gnd, but of which the delicate handwriting, no less 
than internal evidence, proclaims it to be the expression of a very 
different mood on the part of the same writer. It is addressed to 
@ musician. 


‘How do you find it in music,’ he says, ‘which I take to be 
your deepest taste? Does a sense of exceeding beauty enliven 
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your spirits, or does it seem rather to oppress them? I do not 
know why it should be; but the contemplation of a perfectly beau- 
tiful thing—whether a perfectly fine day, or Taglioni, or Coniston 
Waterhead, or one of Shakespeare’s women—affects me (physically) 
very much like a fit of indigestion. It lays a weight upon my 
animal spirits like lead. As we went up the hill from Coniston— 
and it was this which made me think of asking you a question, 
not otherwise particularly appropriate to your peculiar soul—I 
could do nothing but break out every three minutes in a fragment 
of Charles Tennyson’s, which broke out of him while wandering 
about the wolds of Lincolnshire in autumn, and which I always 
have recourse to on these occasions, being all I have to say,— 


Ah, woody hills and autumn tints divine ! 

Ah mournful eyes! ah sad poetic soul ! 

Ah beauteous thoughts, with fatal sorrows trained ! 
To twine for ever round this cumbered heart.’ 


‘Or Taglioni!’ On the opposite page —forty years between— 
lies a valentine presented by a gentle, courteous old dancing 
mistress, whose friendly grace has charmed the heart of the 
awkward school-girl pupils, whom, week by week, she instructs at 
a watering-place boarding-school. ‘ De loin n’allez pas m’oublier’ 
is the inscription borne by the ‘souvenir,’ and the name written, 
in the trembling characters of old age, under the gay painted 
flowers—pansies and forget-me-nots—is that of Marie Taglioni. 
The souvenir of the brave and patient woman in those later years 
when life had defrauded her of her well-earned rest, forms the 
mournful sequel to that other souvenir contained in the letter in 
which the brilliant artist takes rank with Shakespeare’s women 
and Coniston Waterhead as an embodiment of perfect beauty. 
‘De loin n’allez pas m’oublier, and though far, very far, off, she 
is not yet forgotten. 

There was another art, more important than that of croquet, 
in which James Spedding was an adept. If the art of letter- 
writing is extinct—and who can deny it ?—there is another and 
a kindred one which has not been allowed to suffer the like neg- 
lect. The most searching test of style, it has been said, lies in a 
telegram, but, short of this, few accomplishments are so difficult 
to bring to perfection as that of note-writing. To be brief with- 
out being curt; terse without incivility ; to say nothing gracefully 
when there is nothing to be said; to say with originality what 
has been said a hundred times already ; and, above all, to accom- 
plish this without any appearance of labour or effort, is no easy 
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matter. It has been observed that time is required in order to 
be short, and a perfect note is as rare as a perfect sonnet. But 
there have been not a few artists, in older as well as later times, 
who have not grudged the sacrifice of care and thought to this 
special branch of their art, and, among them, James Spedding was 
a conspicuous example. Take, for instance, the following note. It is 
the answer to a reproach for the coldness of a previous signature : 


‘Then you may expect me to dinner on Wednesday,’ he writes, 
‘when I hope that we shall find—you, that truth does not exclude 
affection, and I, that affection is not incompatible with truth ; and 
that I am not less affectionately, because very truly, 

‘ JAMES SPEDDING.’ 


We add another example from a different pen. In this case, 
the occasion of the note is the introduction by the writer of a 
candidate, Mr. , for a seat in Parliament, and it might serve 
as a model of ingenious caution : 





‘I never know exactly,’ says the writer to his correspondent, 
‘on what side you are in politics. I rather think that you have 
the political opinions of all sensible people. So has Mr. ——.’ 


And here, lastly, is a note from Mrs. Norton, as tragic as her 
life itself, though it is only ‘ an invitation to dinner’: 

‘Will you dine here on Sunday at half-past seven? If you 
cannot dine, look in in the evening. I do not think I can 
“receive” again. I thought I was fond of my friends, but I find 
Iam not. I feel very much worried when they are here, and 
very much out of spirits when they are gone. I wish to amuse 
myself and I cannot. I try to enjoy all this liberty of doing as I 
please, but it is of as much use to me as a kite to a child whose 
holiday is without a breeze to fly it. I wish it were all over, and 
that people were discussing what I was. 

‘This is an invitation to dinner, so answer it. 


‘ Yours very truly, 
‘C. NY 


Among the many accomplishments of which the writer was 
mistress, we feel as we turn over her letters, gay though they 
often are, that that of making the best of it was not included. 
Possibly she disdained the homely manufacture, for a manufacture 
it remains, and one apt enough, when all is done, to lack the 
grace of a spontaneous growth. Yet it is well to recognise that, 
when life becomes bankrupt, she is commonly accustomed to offer 
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a dividend which, since nothing better is to be had, those who are 
wise will not refuse to accept. But Mrs. Norton, we imagine, 
thought otherwise. 

And so we leave the notes, and, returning to the letters, find 
among them a specimen, in the handwriting of Mr. Thackeray, of 
yet another art, and one, too, not wholly unconnected with that 
of making the best of it. For it is an apology. 

Never, under any circumstances, to make an apology, is advice 
that in a general way may be acknowledged to be sound enough, 
human nature, to its shame, being prone to draw from it the un- 
generous conclusion that the fault committed must be unusually 
heinous, ‘since it has brought the culprit to his knees, An 
apology has, in fact, an unhappy tendency to emphasize the 
offence for which it is meant to atone, and even if forgiveness is 
accorded it is probable that forgetfulness—from a human point of 
view more desirable still—may be further off than ever. Apologies 
are, to be candid, apt to be disagreeable alike, and in almost equal 
measure, to both parties concerned. Granted that to confess a 
fault and to express contrition for it is good for the soul, it by no 
means follows that the process is not eminently distasteful not 
only to the penitent—which may be fair enough—but also to the 
injured party, who finds himself, without warning or consent, 
placed in a position which it is not only difficult to fill with grace 
or dignity, but in which he is, as it were, seized by the throat and 
required, on the shortest notice, either to exercise the Christian 
virtue of forgiveness or, by refusing to do so, to place himself 
distinctly in the wrong. It is, in many cases, a choice of evils, 
and the sense of the unfair advantage at which he has been taken 
may not unnaturally acerbate his sentiment towards the offender, 
even while he yields so far to the necessities of the case as to give 
his formal assent to the liquidation of the offence. But there are 
exceptions to every rule, and some of us would consider it almost 
worth while to commit a fault, could we hope to offer an apology 
like Mr. Thackeray’s. 

A few words are needed in explanation of the circumstances 
under which it was made. A party had been assembled at a 
country house, of which Thackeray had made one, and of which 
he had afterwards communicated a humorous account to a 
comic paper. The letter tells the rest of the story: 


‘In Mr. Dickens’s story that is coming out,’ he writes, ‘there 
is a certain Mr. Micawber addicted to getting into debt, and 
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signing his name to bills of exchange, and who, whenever he 
signs his name to a bill, says, “ Thank God that bill is settled.” 
When I find I have done wrong, like Mr. Micawber I’m at least 
very eager to sign an apology. 

‘It is only about four hours since I found that I owed one to 
you. I have long been aware, by the reports of some friends, the 
estrangement of others, and the demeanour of some acquaint- 
ances, that a certain article of my writing had given great 
offence ; but as I meant it in the most good-humoured spirit, and 
was actually proud of the absurd composition, I would not 
acknowledge that anybody had a right to be offended, and was 
quite indignant and angry that any one else should be so, and a 
few hours since I should have thought an apology a thing impos- 
sible, and that J was the injured party, and the innocent victim 
of a little social persecution. 

‘But just before I came to the railroad I was referred to the 
unlucky paper in question by a friend of mine who is not likely 
to be a very willing judge against me, and then, and not till then, 
I saw that I had been wrong. I meant no wrong as I say again. 
I write in a headlong way often as I speak, and I own and 
acknowledge now that had cause of offence in that article, 
and I ask your forgiveness. It has done no wrong certainly ; 
nobody, not fifty people at least, know what or who was meant, 
but I had no right to speak of in that manner, and perfectly 
feel that the anger of ’s friends is justifiable. 

‘And having debated the subject in my mind during my 
railroad journey, and come to the conclusion of the rest of the 
world against myself that I have been guilty of a rudeness, I 
write an early and hasty line to you to express my contrition that 
I should have given you pain. 

‘ Believe me, dear sir, 
‘Your very faithful servant, 
“W. M. THACKERAY.’ 











‘T shall stay here till over Saturday, and shall be very glad to 
learn that you forgive me.’ 


An assurance which, we need scarcely say, he received in terms 
as free and full as his own: ‘I believe,’ his correspondent 
adds, ‘that past proceeding of yours to have been as free 
from any ill intention as this present is full of frankness and 
generosity.’ ; 
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And so the matter ends, and the writers have alike shown that 
it is possible to make and to receive an apology in a fashion that 
shall leave no sting behind. 

A fragment of a letter from Wordsworth follows, bearing no 
more definite date than that of ‘ Friday morning,’ and written in 
a tone of subdued sadness, which recalls Mr. Crabb Robinson’s 
description. He feels it would be expedient for him to move 
from home, yet— 


‘I seem fastened to the spot—everything about me is so 
soothing and beautiful. Before I had this little attack of some- 
thing like rheumatism I talked big about going as far as the 
Pyrenees, and now I am afraid of the rough road of Kirkstone 
and Patterdale. I mean in a carriage, for I could walk on foot 
from morning to night without injury or fatigue. ... Kate 
Southey is with us. We talk much about her father’s letters, 
and I, who cannot be long in this world, am much grieved that 
there is no prospect of their being collected, and a selection of 
them published. .. .’ 


Later on, in the same letter, he mentions a guest from whom 
he had received a visit, adding a comment which, considering by 
whom it was made, is somewhat curious: 


‘His manner is very much against him ; but to me, who have 
read so little, his conversation is both instructive and entertaining. 
‘ Ever faithfully yours, 
Wm. WorDsworTu.’ 


This last letter, like many others, serves to recall a somewhat 
melancholy feature, common indeed in their measure to all 
collections of letters, but perhaps more marked in such a one as 
the present than in those where the selection has been made with 
greater regard to practical importance and permanent weight. 
It matters little to the world whether those who have left it were 
ill or well, strong or weak, so that their day’s work was done, the 
rent exacted for their tenancy paid; yet the fact that the subject 
of health is so recurrent, so rarely entirely absent, is not without 
its significance, though we have no space to do more than call 
attention to it in passing. It is the same with all—old and 
young, those to whom sickness had become a habit of life, those 
to whom it was only a casual and unwelcome experience ; it is 
the sombre thread which runs through the many-coloured 
tapestry, now lighter, now darker in hue, but rarely altogether 
out of sight. Barry Cornwall is ‘staggering down ‘hill’; John 
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Sterling’s ‘infirm health’ clogs his movements ; Mill is hastening 
abroad for the sake of his health. Gifford is ‘slowly but, thank 
God, gradually recovering’ from an attack of illness which has 
delayed for six weeks the appearance of his Review. There is no 
need to multiply instances. It is the one universal note, giving 
singular and painful emphasis to Sir Thomas Browne’s assertion 
that the world is, after all, nothing but a hospital, and a hospital 
moreover for incurables. 

‘For the world,’ he says—the quotation is from memory— 
‘I take it, is not an Inn but a Hospital, and a place not to 
live but to die in.’ Unless, indeed, we prefer to call it the 
waiting-room of the great physician, who to by far the larger 
number of those represented in these pages has already applied 
his infallible cure. 

The end of the alphabet is almost reached. Those who have 
in turn stood for its letters have shown themselves in phases 
many and various, but under one aspect we have seldom caught 
sight of them. It is a noticeable fact that of anger, at least as 
directed against the correspondent to whom the mass of the 
letters are addressed, there is no record. If such existed it has 
been obliterated. The omission has its obvious advantages ; 
but, nevertheless, anger is unfortunately so characteristic a phase 
of human nature that, without some expression of it, such a 
register as this of the varying humours of mankind remains 
incomplete. Lying among the rest, though not belonging to 
them, there is a paper which supplies this deficiency. The ex- 
pression of concentrated indignation on the part of the Duke of 
Wellington may make up for the lack of display of temper on 
that of lesser men. The letter, dated May 6, 1824, after men- 
tioning the subject with which it deals—viz. the interference of 
a certain Sir Henry Warde in the affairs of the Leeward Islands— 
proceeds thus : 


‘This interference has been made at the suggestion of Lieut. 
Col. Sir Charles Smith, who is certainly as loose a fellow and one 
as little fitted for a counsellor as any I know in the Service. 

‘Only last year he thought proper to take upon himself to 
upset everything submitted to Parliament in Estimates, which 
had, by the by, been made out by himself, and I enclose the 
minute which I wrote upon his conduct. 

‘I don’t really wish to have anything to say to the W. Indies 
or any foreign settlement. If it is thought that the Governors 
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and General Officers on the spot, contrary to all precedence and 
practice, are the fittest persons to be entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the concerns heretofore transacted by or lately made over 
to the Ordnance, I have not the smallest objection, and will make 
over to them the whole concern. But if the business is to be 
carried on by the Ordnance, the Governors and General Officers 
must be brought to their Senses, or I must proceed in a manner 
which will certainly settle all these little questions, but which will 
be very disagreeable to me and to the present officers on the spot. 
‘Ever yours most sincerely, 
‘ WELLINGTON,’ 


One more letter and we come to an end; and, as is fitting, the 
writer of this last, as of the first, is an artist. For while states- 
men and philosophers, men of science and soldiers, have all their 
place in the collection of papers with which we have been cop- 
cerned, it is, after all, art—art in its truest and widest sense— 
which is its pervading and dominant feature ; it is the artist who 
is, so to speak, at home there. Others pass across the stage, 
eminent and noticeable figures, but they are to some degree 
foreigners, and even they have for the most part caught and 
reflect the prevailing tone. Like those who enter a mosque, they 
take off their shoes, soiled with the dust of the streets, outside, 
and become for the time participators in the general atmosphere. 
Lord Aberdeen—the Lord Aberdeen of 1836—presses on his cor- 
respondent a subject for a drama, and Mr. Gladstone occupies 
himself with the education of a budding poet. Such being the 
case, it is peculiarly appropriate that it is by an artist—the 
greatest of living painters—that the last word should be spoken, 
and that the subject with which he deals should be art. The 
letter is from G. F. Watts, and, written in 1859, bears the signa- 
ture by which he is best known to those honoured with his 
friendship. 


‘I am somewhat late,’ he says, ‘in returning my acknowledg- 
ments to you for your letter, because I am very much occupied 
by my fresco, and writing is to me at all times an effort I am but 
too much inclined to defer. 

‘A thousand thanks, for I know you intended to afford me 
gratification. I neither affect nor desire to be indifferent to 
praise, for it would be no advantage to arrive at that unsym- 
pathetic state which could render one careless about sympathy. 
Criticism is indeed unpalatable to me, as it can only tell me what 
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I so well know already, and do not require to be told, as I borne 
remedy the matter if I could. 

‘T have plenty of ambition and ardently desire to be useful in 
my generation, but I would prefer working silently and unnoticed, 
save by that amount of encouragement that would cheer my efforts 
when well directed and for the ‘sake of their direction alone. To 
produce great things, one ought to be intent only upon doing 
one’s utmost, and never stop to consider whether the thing be 
great or little in the abstract; the really great is so far beyond 
one’s reach, that comparison becomes an unworthy consideration. 
To work with all one’s heart, but with all singleness of heart, is 
the right thing, and whoso does this may feel satisfied, whatever 
the result of his labours may be. I in this instance would feel 
satisfied if I had been able to do my best, but many circumstances 
. —want of health foremost amongst them—have prevented me 
from doing my best, so I cannot be contented. The utmost I can 
hope is that my work will not be a disgrace, and my hope is 
founded upon a steady rejection of small effects. If I have shown 
the way to better things, I shall be very well contented; but I 
neither “ee nor desire that my work may be considered a great 
one. 

; Saving 2 so much upon the subject will probably look very like 
vanity, and I confess that I feel conscious of some worth and that 
I do like to be estimated justly ; but my pride is more hurt by 
over-estimation than by want of appreciation, and I am really 
humiliated by praise which is only due to perfect success. 

‘Believe me to be, yours most sincerely, 
* SIGNOR.’ 


And so the end is reached. The last pages are refolded, the 
last sheets laid away. The brief glimpses which have been 
afforded of the lives and moods, lasting or transient, trivial or 
deep, of the men and women of yesterday, of to-day, and—may 
we add ?—of to-morrow, are over. The records are once more 
laid aside of successes which, from the standpoint now reached, 
are perceived to have been, after all, failures ; of failures which have 
received the tardy crown of success; of judgments reversed and 
decrees set aside. They, and all such, form the bequest which the 
present will soon make to the future, to become, subject to the 
general law which transforms the relics treasured by one genera- 
tion in its shrines into the curiosities stored by the next in its 
museums, something possibly ‘rich and strange,’ but not what 
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they are to us who handle them now. It is thus that we have 
dealt with other men’s treasures; it is thus they will in their 
turn deal with ours. But when all is said and done we will not 
complain or lament over that past which is lost or that present 
which is soon to follow it. 

‘Where are the snows of yester-year?’ Truly they are gone, 
but the flowers they covered flourish and the buds they protected 
bloom, 


I. A. Tay or. 





A Kiss. 


ASKED of one whom I loved full well, 

‘There is just one thing I would have you tell: 
‘Tis strange to ask, but the thing is this, 
What is the good or the ill of a kiss?’ 


‘It should be,’ she answered, ‘a sacred sign 


Of a love that can follow the Great Design ; 
But e’en now to the devil your soul you may sell, 


And a kiss may lead to heaven—or hell.’ 


‘You are right,’ I cried; ‘it may lead to bliss 
Or may be too like to the Traitor’s Kiss. 
So I learn your lesson. In direst drouth 


No kisses of mine shall touch your mouth.’ 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 





The Blue Rose. 


‘ VES, your grandfather he was one o’ the old sort—honest as 

the day, as the sayin’ is, an’ well brought up, if he wasn’t 
allus easy to live with—an’ that set on the truth, an’ that per- 
tickler—well, if it ’adn’t a bin for ’im bein’ that pertickler, you 
gells would a ’ad a red-’aired woman to your granny instead o’ 
me.’ 

A smile went round the tea-table; Mrs, Minver’s grand- 
children nodded, and looked at me—you know the look when 
there’s a story in the air and you're expected to ask for it. But 
I was too shy. It was my first visit to Myrtle Cottage, Lottie 
Minver and I were both serving our time with Miss Ellends (Modes 
et Robes), and I was only sixteen then. 

‘A red-aired woman,’ Mrs. Minver went on, ‘an’ that would 
a’ been a pity on all accounts, for ’e was a fine man as ever I see, 
an’ me bein’ no slip of a chit—’is sons all measured over their six 
foot—an’ all bin measured too . 

She sighed, and looked out through the open door at the 
narrow strip of back garden where scarlet runners and stocks and 
reluctant sunflowers had been coaxed to grow. We were having 
tea in the kitchen. The table was covered with brown oilcloth, 
The cups were white with mauve spots. We had cresses for tea, 
and winkles, because it was Sunday. 

‘A fine man ’e was to be sure,’ she went on. ‘ That’s ’is por- 
trait as ’angs to the right o’ the parlour chimley piece, just over 
the crockery lamb yer Aunt Eliza give me the very last fair day 
afore the Lord took ’er. A fine figure of a man he was, my dears, 
an’ much sought after, but mighty pertickler, An’ so ’e married 
me,’ 

Mrs, Minver smoothed her black alpaca apron complacently. 

‘What was it about the red-haired young lady ?’ I asked. 


‘Ah! that’s a tale, an’ it just shows ’ow careful a gell should 
be when she’s courtin’,’ 
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This sounded interesting. 

‘Do tell us the tale,’ I urged. 

‘Oh! it’s nothin’ much to tell,’ said Mrs. Minver, but she 
settled herself against the cushions of her Windsor chair and 
stroked her left mitten with her right hand, in a way that 
promised. 

‘Come, granny, tell Lily about the blue roses,’ 

‘Old yer tongue then, till I can get a word in hedgeways ! 
Blue roses indeed! Spoilin’ a story afore it’s begun! Well, you 
must know, young lady, as I was brought up in the country—a 
reg’lar Kentish apple I was, my man useter say. Our home was 
in Kent, down among the cherry orchards. We ’ad a nice little 
orchard oursel’s, an’ our house it was a wooden ’ouse, all built o’ 
boards-like, not bricks like you see em ’ere. An’ there was a big 
pear-tree, as. went all up one side of the house—one branch right 
and one left—even-like, for all the world like a ladder. We useter 
pick the pears outer our bedroom winder, me and my cousin 
Hetty did. Jargonels they was, an’ a sight sweeter than any as 
goes to market now-a-days. 

‘Our garden it wasn’t much of a one for size, but for flowers— 
there! it was a perfect moral—cram full it was—all sorts—pinks 
an’ pansies an’ lilies, roses, jassermine, an’ sweet willies, an’ wall- 
flowers an’ daffies and spring flowers, which is my favourites outer 
all the flowers.’ 

‘What are spring flowers ?’ 

‘They're a reg’lar old-fashioned flower—gels used allus to have 
’em in their gardens long afore you was thought of, nor me neither. 
Like wallflowers they be, summat, only pink an’ yeller, an’ only 
one on a stalk, an’ soft like velvet, an’ smelling like honey they 
did. I haven’t seen none o’ them since I come to live in Ber- 
mondsey. 

‘Well, our little wooden ’ouse it stood on the hill, an’ as you 
come up, whether ’twas by the road, as was white an’ windin’, or 
whether ’twas by the shorter way through the medders an’ the 
hop-garden, the first you see of our ’ouse was the white rose-tree. 
It clomb all over the side of the ’ouse—not the side where the 
pear-tree was, but the other—there was no windows that side the 
house—and the rose clomb all along—and blow! it did blow 
that rose did. Pearl-white the roses was, or what you might call 
blush-pink, and hundreds of ’em. It was quite a picter. Well, 
one fine summer every rose as come on that tree wasn’t white nor 
blush-pink any more, but blwe—a darkish blue at the edges and 
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paler to the middles. Not pretty? Well, praps not; but I tell 
you there never was such a fuss made over any rose as you'd call 
pretty as there was over that blue rose. Parson, he was always 
comin’ down to see it, an’ bringin’ his friends, from London 
sometimes; an’ the gentry they drove in their carriages to see 
our blue rose ; an’ the tradesmen an’ grocers they come in their 
carts from far an’ near, an’ they said, “ Well, it was a novelty.” 

‘ An’ they said it would surely take the prize at the flower- 
show. But it was Hetty’s rose-bush. Father ’d give it her when 
first she come to live with us. She come quite little, and she 
cried at the strange place, an’ all she took to was the white 
roses. So father he give her the bush—an’ next year father ’e 
died—about cherry time it was. 

‘So when they said that about the prize, Hetty said she didn’t 
care about prizes an’ flower-shows an’ things. It was quite enough 
to ’ave such a rose-tree for ’er very own. 

‘The next year the roses come blue again, an’ everyone come 
more ’n ever to look, an’ the grocers an’ people with carts they 
come from far an’ near, for they said it was a novelty. 

‘But mother, she was rather quiet-like, an’ she didn’t say 
much about the roses; an’ one day when she an’ me was makin’ 
up the bread—just our two selves, in the back kitchen—she says 
to me— 

‘“ Addie,” she says (my name’s Adelaide), “about them blue 
roses now. If it wasn’t that I don’t like to think o’a child o’ 
mine bein’ up to such tricks, I should say as you or Hetty had 
been a’ borrowed o’ my blue-bag.” 

‘“ Your blue-bag, mother!” says I. Hard work I had to keep 
my face, for Hetty she was a makin’ faces at me through the 
winder. 

‘“Yes, my blue-bag,” mother says, lookin’ at me very 
straight. 

‘“ Why, aunt,” says Hetty through the window, “if it was 
the blue-bag, how would all the roses be the same? An’ wouldn’t 
it all wash off in the rain? An’ you know it’s always brighter 
after a shower,” she says. “ Besides, would we do such a silly 
thing if we could, an’ keep it up so, an’ all? We might do it 
onst or twice,” says she. 

‘“There’s summat in all that,” says my mother, going on 
with the bread. “I misdoubt me it’s age turns the roses blue, 
like it turns folks’ hair white. The rose was allus a pearly white 
or what you might call a blush-pink afore.” 
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‘An’ the grocers an’ people with carts they come from far 
an’ near to see the rose-tree, for it was a novelty, ye see. 

‘Says I to Hetty that night after I'd said my prayers an’ read 
my chapter—for I was allus properly brought up—“ Hetty,” I 
says, “fancy mother saying that about the blue-bag ! ” 

‘“ Yes, fancy!” says Hetty, laughin’—an’ she snuffs out the 
candle with ’er fingers an’ jumps into bed, “TI ain’t agoin’ to ’ave 
my blue roses run down neither, Why, I’m a-goin’ to take the 
prize at the flower-show—I am, with my wonderful blue roses !” 

‘An’ sure enough she told Parson the very next day as she 
would try for the prize at the flower-show. 

‘It was just about that time she took up with George Win- 
stead. Yes, ’im as come to be your gran’father instead, an’ is 
lyin’ in his grave at Long Malling this twenty good years. Well, 
they kep’ company together, an’ everyone was willin’, for he was 
a godly young man an’ taught in Sunday-school, an’ had good 
hopes of his uncle’s business, which it was a cornchandler’s in Med- 
stone, an’ she was a well-lookin’ girl enough for all her red hair, 
which was made fun of then, though I hear it’s all the rage now- 
a-days. I never see a girl so took up with a chap as she was with 
him. She give up curlin’ ’er ’air acause he liked it plain, and 
she took to readin’ the Bible and sayin’ her prayers (like I’d 
allus done, and she’d allus laughed at me afore for it). Why, 
I’ve seen her kneel there over ’alf an hour, and then get outer 
bed again when she thought I was asleep and kneel down on the 
bare boards by the winder an’ cry an’ pray an’ say, “George, 
George,” an’ pray again, not out loud, but so as I could ’ear ’er, 
Not proper prayers she didn’t say like people gets taught, but 
things outer ’er own ’ead, an’ the same things over an’ over, 
till I useter say— 

*“ Come along ter bed, Hetty, do, for gracious sakes. You'll 
catch your death o’ cold on them boards, an’ I’m a-droppin’ with 
sleep.” 

‘Well, as flower-show day come nearer an’ nearer, she grew 
stupider an’ stupider, an’ more an’ more given to prayin’, an’ 
used to be all for goin’ off by herself and leavin’ everything to 
me—even to makin’ our dresses for the flower-show an’ lookin’ 
after them roses what was to take the prize, I did it all, a’ 
course—I was allus called a good-natured girl—an’ the dresses 
they looked lovely, an’ the roses was bluer than ever, instead o’ 
being a pearly white or a blush-pink, like they should ha’ been by 
rights, An’ Hetty she prayed an’ cried o’ nights till I wonder I 
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ever got a wink o’ sleep, an’ of a day she’d laugh till she nearly 
cried again. Well, flower-show day come, an’ we ’ad our new 
sprigged prints— gowns was wore short in the waist then—an’ 
Hetty she looked like a ghost in hers, but they did say mine 
became me wonderful. 

‘It was a beautiful day I remember, very sunny an’ bright, 
an’ you was glad to walk the shady side o’ the way that day, I 
can tell you. Very hot it was in the big barn where the flower- 
show was. “Iwas all done up fine with flags an’ wreaths an’ all 
sorts, an’ it was that hot the flowers was most wilted afore it come 
time for the prizes. An’ every one was wipin’ their faces with 
their ’andkerchers, an’ saying there hadn’t been such a day this 
twenty year. 

‘When it come time for the prizes we was all settin’ on forms 
packed close like herr’ns. Mother was there of course, an’ 
George an’ his friends, an’ Hetty sat nexter me, an’ George— 
that’s your gran’father—was settin’ the other side of her. An’ 
she kep’ edgin’ away from him an’ getten’ close to me, an’ 
crushin’ my new print, not to mention ’er own, an’ she kep’ on 
‘oldin’ my ’and that tight I didn’t know ’ow to bear myself, an’ 
I never see a bonnet with pink ribbons look worse on any young 
woman than it did on her. Mine always suited me. I ’ad it 
done up with blue the year I was married. 

‘Presently it come to roses. The barn was full—all the 
gentry an’ the parson an’ his friends an’ the grocers an’ people 
with carts ’ad come from far an’ near. 

‘Well, the gentleman what was giving out who had got prizes, 
he takes up the bunch o’ blue roses (I’d done ’em up nicely with 
a white ribbon, for Hetty was in one of her queer fits an’ wouldn’t 
touch ’em), an’ he says— 

‘“ Hetty Martin r 

‘ Hetty jumped on her feet. I felt what she was a-goin’ to do, 
an’ I tried to hold her down, but no. She shook her arm clear 
o’ me, an’ She called out in a kind o’ sharp shrieky voice as you 
could a’ heard a mile off— 

*“Ton’t you go for to give me no prizes,” she says. “It’s all 
a lie—them roses is made up blue. Aunt she just hit it—it was 
the blue-bag. I never meant to tell, but I can’t a-bear it. I 
made ’em up blue—an’ I done it myself, an’ I don’t care who 
knows it. There!” 

‘Yes, my dears—well may you look! She spoke up like that 
she did indeed—afore all that barnful! I never see such a gell. 
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Why, I wouldn’t never even a’ thought o’ such a thing, let ‘lone 
doin’ it. Disgraceful, I call it—a gell puttin’ ’erself forward afore 
folks like that ! ; 

‘You could a’ heard a pin drop, as the sayin’ is, the place was 
that quiet, for full ’arf a minute. My’eart was in my mouth, and 
for that ’arf minute I didn’t know what she'd say next. 

‘The silly gell! Why, two whole summers we’d blued them 
roses, an’ no one never know’d, an’ no one wouldn’t never a’ known. 
We useter do it of a mornin’ early afore mother come down. 
Hetty an’ me we useter creep down in our stocking feet, so’s not 
to make a clutter, an’ afore we raked out the fire or opened the 
house we’d run round to the rose-tree an’ look if there was any 
more buds out ; an’ Hetty ‘ud say, “ Here’s another, Addie,” an’ 
I'd say, “All right, Hetty, we'll ‘ave ’im,” an’ I’d rub the blue-bag 
round it once or twice, an’ when it rained the blue soaked in 
more, an’ the wet would seem to take it right into the roses’ hearts. 
An’ as the rose opened it would be all blue—from us having blued 
the edges. An’ to think we might a’ gone on an’ on, an’ took all 
the prizes at the flower-shows! I hate a fool. 

‘Well, that day in the barn it lasted—that kinder quiet like 
as if we was in church—it lasted for full ’arf a minute, an’ it 
seemed like twenty—an’ then there come a buzz, buzz, like a 
whole bench o’ bees when a boy throws an apple at ’em—an’ 
Hetty she says, “Oh!” quite soft and frightened-like—as well 
she might be—an’ then, afore anyone could say a word to ’er, she 
was off, through the big barn door, like a rabbit with the dogs 
arter it. 

‘The ole gentleman what give the prizes, he said he’d know’d 
it all along—but ’e ’adn’t, for he’d drove over in his own carriage 
to see our blue roses, and called them “ curious nateral pheno—” 
suthin’ or other.’ 

‘ And Hetty didn’t tell of yow, Mrs. Minver ?’ 

‘Oh! no, my dear. With all her faults, Hetty was never that 
sort o’ girl.’ ‘ 

‘And Mr. George ?’ 

‘Oh! he come up that arternoon—I see him from our window 
by the pear-tree—and Hetty she says— 

‘“T’m agoin’ inter the orchard,” she says; “if ’e wants me— 
but I don’t think ’e will want me,” says she. 

‘He did want her though, an’ he says to me— 

‘You come along, Addie, an’ hear what I’ve got to say.” 

‘We went out inter the cherry-orchard—all the cherries was 
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gathered though—an’ Hetty was there, walkin’ up and down like 
a ferret as wants to get out of its hutch an’ can’t. An’ George 
he says— 

‘“ Lookee here, Hetty,” he says, “I don’t wish no ill-feelin’, 
but you'll see it’s best for us to part. I’m sure, if you set any store 
by me, you wouldn’t wish me to keep company with a gell as 
could act a livin’ lie, as Parson says. An’ I’m sure the Lord 
wouldn’t grant a blessin’, an’ I wish you well an’ good-bye.” 

‘I never see a gell look so plain—for a rather good-looking 
gell—as Hetty did then, for her eyes was all red an’ swelled up 
with cryin’, an’ she twisted her nose and mouth up, like as if she 
was a-goin’ to begin again. 

‘“ Good-bye, George,” says she. “No, I wouldn't wish it, 
George,” she says, “ not if you don’t, dear George.” 

‘An’ with that she walked away very quiet, an’ George, he 
stood quite still, not looking at anythin’ for a minute or two, an’ 
then he give a sorter shrug an’ a sorter sigh, an’ he went off by 
the lower gate withouf as much as a “ Good-day to you.” 

‘ When tea-time come, mother she says— 

‘“ Enough said about a bit o’ gell’s nonsense ;’ 
the stairs to Hetty, and she says at the door— 

‘“ Come down to tea, my gell.” 

‘An’ Hetty she says— 

‘“* Don’t want no tea, aunt.” 

‘An’ mother she goes in, an’ there’s Hetty lyin’ face down 
on the bed, an’ mother she says— 

‘Come, child, it’s no use a-grislin’ over spilt milk; an’ 
arter all— 


? 


an’ she ups 


‘A fault ’at’s owned 
Is arf atoned.’ 


Come along down, an’ let’s say no more about it.” 

‘But Hetty she says (I was atop o’ the stairs an’ I heard 
her)— 

**“Tt ain’t no use, aunt,” she says, “an’ you’ve been’s good’s 

a mother to me, an’ I thank you an’ I loves you—that I do. 
But nothin’s no good now. You let me be, there’s a dear auntie.” 

‘ An’ mother she left her, just a sayin’— 

*“ Ton’t you take on bout George, now. He'll come round.” 

‘An’ next mornin’ when I woke up Hetty was gone, and we 
never seed her again.’ 

‘Gone? Where to?’ I asked. 
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‘To Medstone first, an’ then to London; an’ mother couldn't 
never ear what come of ’er—but I did ’ear she come to no 
good.’ 

‘And George ?’ 

‘Well, George he took on for a bit, an’ didn’t take to his 
victuals as a young man should; but I allus spoke him civil, an’ 
when we was alone I said, “ Pore George!” an’ “ Wasn’t it hard 
when you was fond of a person to have ‘em own up a liar quite 
shameless afore parson an’ all!” An’ he said, “ Yes, ‘twas cruel 
hard.” An’ next year we was married, George an’ me.’ 

‘And I suppose you never told him you had helped to blue 
the roses?’ | 

‘My dear! Now how could I? an’ him that pertickler!’ 


E. NEssirt. 











A New Port for Mexico. 


OR a great many years Vera Cruz has been the principal port 
of Mexico. And it is not too much to say that for a great 
many years Vera Cruz, as a port, has sufficed. But the Mexico 
of to-day is not the Mexico of the last many years, and has pos- 
sibilities of which no one can fix the limit. Vera Cruz is inadequate 
even to-day, and it will be yet more inadequate in the near 
future. 

The principal wealth of the Mexico of to-day is in her mines, 
chiefly of silver and lead, which are distributed all over her sierras, 
and to obtain an adequate and convenient outlet for their produce 
is her most immediate concern. The Congress of the U.S.A. in its 
wisdom has passed an enactment imposing upon the importation of 
the ores in which lead predominates over silver such heavy duties as 
amount practically to prohibition, and the most direct consequence 
of this provision is the erection of big smelting-works in Mexico 
itself for dealing with those ores which, before the passing of the 
Bill, found their way across the frontier to be treated in the 
smelting-works of the States. The coke requisite for the working 
of this smelting machinery has become an import of consideration, 
for none of it has as yet been forthcoming in the country, and, in 
addition, it has become of primary importance to Mexico that she 
should be able to find some convenient transport and export for 
the precious material which the smelting produces. 

In addition to this, there is an enormous quantity of land in 
Mexico as yet practically uncultivated, which is of the greatest 
imaginable fertility, potentially productive of all sorts of valuable 
crops, from tobacco, coffee, cotton, and sugar-cane, to cereals and 
pasture. But in order that this fertility, when turned to account, 
as assuredly it soon will be, may have its true commercial value, 
it is requisite that the country be supplied with tolerable means 
of transport. In how many directions this transport is being 
provided it is not necessary to point out, for any railway map of 
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the country will show the tracks that everywhere are being opened. 
But all these means of land-transport are comparatively of little 
avail if fair means of transport come to a standstill as soon as the 
coast is reached. 

Now Vera Cruz, as we have said above, has for years been the 
one port of any consideration upon the Gulf. And Vera Cruz as 
a harbour leaves very much to be desired. In point of fact, it is 
not a harbour at all. The peculiar seourge to which, as a resort of 
shipping, the Mexican Gulf is liable is a constantly-recurring hur- 
ricane from the north—a storm known locally as ‘ Norther.’ The 
intervals at which the Norther occurs are uncertain. Two or 
three in a month, lasting some twenty-four hours each, appear to 
be the average. Lately, however,a Norther blew continuously for 
seventeen days, and at the end of that time was followed up, at 
Vera Cruz, by a visitation of yellow fever in the months of 
November and December—a condition of things very nearly un- 
precedented. Indeed, in this winter of 1890-91, it seems to 
have been the universal rule that nothing should happen except 
the unprecedented. Previously, for some four years, Vera Cruz 
had been exceptionally free from yellow fever, though its general 
character in relation to this epidemic does not stand high. 

But the crying sin of Vera Cruz is that the open roadsteads in 
which the ships have to lie offer no adequate protection against 
these ‘ Northers.’ The ‘ Northers’ vary in intensity, no less than 
in the periods of their recurrence. A recent ‘Norther’ was 
estimated by the head engineer in charge of the harbour works at 
Tampico at no less than seventy miles per hour of wind-foree—the 
recognised speed of a hurricane being sixty miles per hour. This 
is an exceptional rate of speed, but at all times a ‘ Norther’ is a 
thing much dreaded by all who carry on their business in these 
waters. Now the roadstead at Vera Cruz has not even the com- 
mon merit of a roadstead of being a roomy place, with fair depth 
of water in which it is possible for vessels to make what shift they 
can for themselves. On the contrary, the water is shallow, and 
the ships cramped together in a manner to make each of them a 
solid danger to the rest. In a recent instance a chance, little 
short of providential, alone saved one vessel from being the cause 
of shipwreck of innumerable others. It was an English vessel, 
moored on the north side of the roadstead, and it was soon 
apparent to the anxious watchers on shore that she was dragging 
her anchors. Directly in her path lay a German vessel, whose 
anchors were holding firm, and to leeward again of the latter lay 
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the William Cliff, a ship engaged in the coasting service. If the 
English ship continued to drag her anchors nothing could save her 
drifting upon the German vessel, which would then infallibly be 
borne away upon the William Cliff, and the three must then 
sweep the harbour, creating wholesale shipwreck. Mercifully the 
big solid buoy to which the French ships are moored when in 
Vera Cruz lay in her path. By some marvellous accident one 
of her anchors caught in the cable of this buoy, to which no 
ship was moored at the time, and there held firm, thus saving a 
very large proportion of the shipping in the harbour from what 
appeared almost certain destruction. And this is but one instance 
out of many illustrative of the risks of Vera Cruz harbour in one 
of these very frequent Northers. 

A little way northward along the coast a noble river, the 
Panuco, debouches into the sea, flowing past the little town of 
Tampico, some nine miles from its outlet. Down this river flows 
a volume of water greater, as the engineer in charge of the har- 
bour works shortly to be described assured us, than that of the 
southern branch of the Mississippi, which flows out past New 
Orleans. The Mississippi is, of course, by far the grander river, 
but it divides near the mouth into many channels. 

The Panuco River is navigable for vessels of heavy tonnage, 
not only for those nine miles up to Tampico, but many miles 
higher up again ; only, right across its mouth, stretches a sandbank 
which hitherto has practically debarred large vessels from all 
access to it. About seven or eight feet (there is little tide in the 
gulf) was the greatest depth of water which could be found 
upon it. 

It is by the virtual doing away with this sandbar that a new 
port—a far better port than any it has yet had—is to be opened 
upon the Mexican Gulf. 

. The broad principle on which the work of doing away with the 
sandbar consists is the dredging and deepening of the channel. 
But since no amount of dredging can be of permanent use so long 
as the relative conditions of the littoral and river currents remain 
the same, the attempt is being made to change the relative con- 
ditions of these currents by throwing out jetties, nearly parallel to 
one another, from either side of the river mouth. The length of 
each jetty, when complete, will be 5,000 feet, and it is proposed 
to leave at the outlet a space between them of 1,000 feet. At 
the time of the writer’s visit some 4,000 feet of the north jetty 
has been completed, and somewhat less of the south jetty. 

T2 
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We have said that ‘an attempt’ is being made to change the 
relative conditions of the littoral and river currents, but if it be 
right to use the word ‘ attempt’ at all, it should in justice be said 
that it is an attempt which has at its back every scientific reason 
and all the teaching of experience to inspire belief in its success. 
The chief engineer of the works has had the benefit of extensive 
experience of curiously similar work under curiously similar con- 
ditions upon the Mississippi, and the resident engineer, who more 
immediately directs the operations, has had schooling in all sorts 
of harbour engineering. The system upon which the jetties are 
being constructed has been well and often tried, and the engineers 
speak without the very smallest misgiving of the certainty of 
success. 

The formation of the jetties is, roughly speaking, of mattrasses 
of brushwood, serving as the bed of great stones. A line of rail 
runs out over the jetty so far as completed. Upon this railway 
run the trucks laden with the necessary materials, and the mat- 
trass is constructed above the spot in the ocean into which it is 
to be sunk. In the first place, a wooden framework is built, on 
which are fixed, perpendicularly, iron bars. Upon this frame- 
work and the iron bars the brush is then thrown down from the 
trucks, the rails being run out upon piles a considerable height 
above the water’s level. When a sufficient quantity of brush has 
thus been thrown down, a pressure of some four thousand tons is 
applied to flatten it, the projecting ends of the iron bars are 
turned down, and there is the mattrass complete, ready to be 
lowered into the water and sunk into position by the weight of 
the great stones which are then thrown upon it from trucks on the 
railway line. 

The Central Mexican Railway Company have the concession 
for this work, and to perform it they have what is practically a 
subsidy—in the form of bonds issued by the Government—of three 
million and a half of dollars. In return the Central Mexican 
Railway Company undertake to keep the channel clear to the 
depth of twenty-two feet; and the engineers say that they will 
be better than their contract, and keep it at a minimum depth of 
twenty-four feet. 

The contracting company themselves will say nothing as to 
the probable cost of the work, save that it is impossible to make a 
close estimate. But the opinion of the outside world, who gene- 
rally consider themselves better informed on such matters than 
the parties whose business it is, maintain that the company has a 
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very fine contract, and that the works will cost no more than 
some two millions of dollars. But against this generally expressed 
opinion must be set the fact that no other company could work 
the concession nearly so cheaply. The Central Mexican have 
recently—that is, within less than two years—completed a rail- 
way line from Tampico to San Luis Potosi, which latter is a 
junction, as one may say, with the great arteries of the railway 
system of Mexico. By means of this line they are able to bring 
down all the material used in the construction of the jetties on 
their own trucks, obtaining the material free of charge along their 
own railway track. Clearly all these advantages ready to the hand 
of the Central Mexican Railway Company are to be taken into 
consideration as virtually representing value given by them when 
they come to deal with a sub-contractor. 

Assuming, then, as we seem fully justified in doing, the 
successful clearing of the sandbank as tolerably assured, let us see 
in what position Tampico stands to profit thereby. 

The Panuco River is navigable, as we have said, for vessels 
practically of any tonnage, for many miles above the town itself. 
It is a town, much like other Mexican towns, of flat-roofed white 
houses, of a plaza wherein small-leaved trees of dense foliage give 
a very grateful shade from the tropical sun; of a certain number 
of evil smells, but of no great unhealthiness, and, indeed, with a 
remarkable immunity from small-pox and yellow fever. There is 
an opera-house, visited by companies from the City of Mexico, in 
which the resident aristocracy have their private boxes, and in 
which gentlemen in blue blouses, keeping their sombreros on 
their heads and their cigars in their mouths, sit in the front row 
of the stalls, in company with Mexico-Americans in the tall hats 
from which the American is parted with as much difficulty as 
the British householder from his stalwart umbrella. There are 
Mexicans in ponchos or serapes. There are bars before the windows 
of most of the houses. There is a fine cathedral, with a richly 
and crudely carved and ornamented front; there are hotels, built 
round a great central courtyard, with piazzas and balconies. The 
rooms are as big as ball-rooms, and as bare, and the food is— 
Mexican. There are ladies in mantillas and face-powder, and 
there are numerous mosquitoes. 

With regard to the cathedral and the hotel we may go back 
to say another word. Mexico is a great country of churches ; 
they are vastly in excess of the spiritual needs of the people, but 
even though in Vera Cruz many have been turned into tobacco 
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factories, and a notable one in Mexico City into a public library, 
still they preserve a handsome appearance and a richly carved and 
ornamented exterior. But that which strikes the methodical 
Anglo-Saxon mind with awe is that they were built, one and all of 
them, as all authorities agree, on no preconceived plan or system. 
The Spanish priests just said to the people, ‘build, and they 
built ; as Charles Dickens is said to have written ‘ Pickwick.’ 

With respect to the hotels, one has perhaps said a hard thing 
in saying that the food is Mexican. There is but one tolerable 
hotel, and at that the food is really not intolerable. The fish is 
excellent, and there are prawns of gigantic size, with the largest 
antennz that prawn was ever possessed of. They arein the same 
ratio to the antennz of an English prawn as a Spaniard’s moustaches 
toanEnglishman’s. Perhaps it istheclimate. But though large 
and long-antenneed, the flesh of the prawns is rather insipid. 

The Tampico River—that is, the Panuco—swarms with fish. 
As we went out along the railway over the jetty we saw crowds of 
fish in the water, big fish chasing shoals of little ones, who now 
and again jumped sheer out of the water for several yards in their 
hurry and agony to escape, and on one of the posts sat a great 
kingfisher watching his opportunity. But the monsters of the 
Panuco River we did not see, such as sharks, which are horribly 
numerous ; alligators, which have been very largely destroyed 
for their skins ; and tarpons, which grow to the weight of two 
hundred and fifty pounds. They fish for tarpon with a line from 
a boat, and when you get on a two hundred and fifty pounder it 
becomes a question whether you tow about the tarpon or the 
tarpon tows about the boat. And if you eventually succeed in 
tiring him and getting him into the boat, it then becomes a 
question whether he or you, or either of you, are going to stay 
there. 

The alligator-shooting, which has been carried on to a cruel 
extent, cannot have been nearly such exciting sport. Men would 
go out in a boat, at night, with a pistol or a rifle, and with a 
lantern tied upon their forehead. They paddled softly about the 
river until in the darkness they saw a pair of green gleaming 
eyes. They rowed up softly to them, with their bull’s-eyed fore- 
head well forward over the bow of the boat. The gleaming green 
eyes would not move or wink, but gaze in fixed fascination on the 
approaching lantern. Then the Cyclops in the boat would lean 
over, and, putting the muzzle of his rifle or pistol almost touching 
the green eyes, pull the trigger and quench their gleam for ever. 
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An assistant would have been standing ready to throw a hook 
into the creature’s side, so that it should not sink, and so the 
tame slaughter went on, till now there are few alligators left. 

As one goes down the river from Tampico to the bar, one sees 
on the right hand, that isto say the south side, a canal cut through 
the reeds at the river’s bank, and if one takes the trouble to look 
in the map one may see, further, that there is a very large lagoon 
in the direction in which the canal leads—a lagoon stretching 
down southwards to no very great distance from Tuxpan. The 
chief product of Tuxpan appears to be asphalte, rising from 
natural springs in its neighbourhood, and it is thus that Tuxpan 
is striving to find an export for its product in the direction of 
Tampico. 

But this is an item of no consideration whatever in comparison 
with the great exports of which Tampico is to be the point of 
shipment, and, to see some of them, let us first try northward 
along the course of the Monterey and Mexican Gulf railroad, as 
yet carried only within something under a hundred kilometres of 
Tampico. 

[As this article is written in a far land, and one in which 
postage is not so certain and punctual as in the climes in which it 
only costs a penny, it may be that before this meets the eye of 
the English reader the railroad in question may be well nigh com- 
plete. At all events, it is the hope of its promoters and managers 
that it will be carried through in the month of May, 1891.] 

The shortest route to Mexico City from the Eastern States is 
by way of San Antonio and Laredo. At Laredo the Rio Grande 
River is the boundary of the two Republics—Laredo, a town of 
some twelve thousand odd inhabitants, being on the Texan side, 
and Nuevo Laredo, of nine thousand odd, on the Mexican side. 
At Laredo you change off the standard gauge line of the United 
States on to the three-foot narrow gauge line of the Mexican 
National. For some years this line enjoyed an evil reputation for 
accidents and unpunctuality, and passengers used to prefer a 
longer route by way of Eagle Pass and the Mexican Inter- 
national, But under comparatively recent changes of manage- 
ment the National line has effected very great improvements in 
its track and general arrangements, and in safety and punctuality 
it does not compare unfavourably with any other. The natural 
result has followed, and is following in increasing ratio, namely, 
that many more passengers and far more freight are being carried 
on this line than in former years. The next place to Laredo of 
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any importance on the line is Monterey, and here the line comes 
into junction with the not yet completed track of the Monterey 
and Mexican Gulf to Tampico. 

This is a point at which Tampico, the future port of the 
Mexican Gulf, will be in immediate connection with the traffic 
line to and from the north. But, further than this, the prospects 
of Monterey itself are of a kind which promise great things for 
the future trade of Tampico and of the Monterey and Gulf line, 
which will run directly to the port. In the first place, Monterey 
is a town of fifty-five thousand inhabitants, with an excellent and 
equable climate, and situated in the midst of mountain scenery of 
great beauty. 

You will have left Laredo over-night, and your visions will 
have been of a white Oriental-looking town in a flat, baking 
desert of sand; for Laredo is said to be the hottest place, after 
Yuma, in the States. In the morning you may awake at 
Monterey in different-climate and scenery. The air is fresh and 
bracing. Around arises, straight off the plain (as the manner of 
mountains is in Mexico), an amphitheatre reaching to the clouds. 
The most noticeable feature is the Silla Mountain, in exact 
outline of the cavalry-saddle of the United States Army—a 
modification of the Mexican saddle. Indeed, it is said that 
General MacClellan took the idea of the cavalry-saddle directly 
from this mountain. A little to the north is another very striking 
mountain—Las Mitras, or the Mitre Mountain, again so named 
from the suggestion of its outlines. Beneath the Mitre is a 
white domed building, still called the Bishop’s Palace, though no 
hierarch of the Church militant lives there now, but only a small 
garrison of Mexican troops. The range appears to embrace the 
town circularly, though really there are caiions and valleys 
through which the railways and the mule-tracks wind, so that 
altogether Monterey, in the vast amphitheatre of the eternal hills 
on which the shadows come and go under a wondrous cloudscape, 
is as fair a place as there is under heaven. Nevertheless, it has 
its bull-fight every Sunday, and not a Mexican of them all but 
has his pistol or his knife upon his hip. Still, they are a law- 
abiding race, as all who have knowledge of them say ; and, though 
here and there in the cactus and mesquite scrub is a column or a 
cross to mark where a dueller has died, the pistol is rather worn 
as a finish to the dress than a requisite of safety. 

Among the hills, some three miles from Monterey, are natural 
hot springs of curative properties. The bananas have not 
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been touched by the winter, the orange-trees are laden with 
golden fruit, and the cotton shrubs are fluffy. So Monterey has 
not been treated badly by those who had the original bestowal of 
Nature’s gifts. It is but lately that she has felt the impulse of 
big industrial enterprise. 

There are three smelting-works in Monterey, two in course of 
construction only, and one with near a dozen furnaces in full 
blast. It is fine to step in off the sandy desert and the splendid 
lazy sunshine to this scene of fiery toil—to see the red stream of 
the slag come rushing out, when they stave a hole in the clay 
plug of the furnace, and form into great cones in concave vessels. 
When it gets too obstreperous and splashes the liquid fire about, 
a man plugs the aperture with a fid of clay upon a long iron rod. 
Meanwhile the molten silver and lead, being heavier than the 
liquid slag, have sunk to the bottom of the furnace, and are 
being ladled out at another orifice and poured into troughs, there 
to cool into bars. In a building beyond are the great engines for 
the supply of forced draught to the furnaces. Truly, Tubal Cain 
was a great man, and human beings are clever little creatures. 

Besides the smelteries there is a big foundry, well under way, 
and a big brewery which has not risen much above its foundations. 
But by the time the Tampico harbour works are finished all these 
big enterprises in Monterey may be in working order, and the 
railway be completed which shall put the industrial centre in 
communication with the port. It is also contemplated to put 
Monterey and its smelteries into more direct communication with 
the mines themselves by the construction of a new line of railway 
from Monterey to the Sierra Mojada. 

Of course the majority of the workmen employed in the 
smelteries and other businesses are Mexican. With respect to 
the value of Mexican labour there seems much difference of 
opinion. The evidence, however, goes to show that, as a rule, 
the Mexican is a useful worker under good supervision, very 
enduring while he is at his work; but rather liable to go astray 
when he has collected a few dollars, and not to reappear until 
they are spent. American skilled workmen can only be tempted 
so far from home by the promise of high payment, but the 
companies are gradually educating the natives to a considerable 
degree of skill. 

The real métier of these people is the management of cattle. 
In herding wild stock with the aid of their lassoes they are 
probably without equals, A skilful rope-man will lasso the forefeet 
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of a galloping steer ; then, pressing his horse closer to the steer, 
will slacken the lariat, and with a jerk will throw the slack of the 
rope in a loop round the steer’s neck, so that with this double 
purchase on feet and neck he can throw the steer easily. Of the 
wonderful things they can do with a rope they sometimes give 
evidence that annoys the railway people, unscrewing with a bit of 
raw hide and a stick an iron nut which a white man could scarcely 
unscrew with a wrench. The purpose of this misplaced ingenuity 
is larceny. 

In order to see the whole of the country between Monterey 
and Tampico along the projected railway line it was necessary, 
when the writer visited it (February, 1891), to drive the last 
ninety miles or so of the way from the end of the railway track. 
After leaving Monterey the country became less parched. There 
was a species of dry grass on the ground, the scrub grew higher, 
and here and there a palm, relatively a giant, towered over 
it. There were cattle, and, to the right, a range of mountains. 
To the left—that is, eastward—the country was level and gently 
undulating, and relieved by small knolls. It constantly increased . 
in beauty, diversity, and interest; the trees were green and of 
fine size, and the mountains nearer than before. This side of the 
Panuco River is not considered so good as the southern side for the 
fattening of cattle, but it is excellent for breeding them ; and the 
habit is to drive down the lean stock to be fattened on the south 
side of the Panuco. All, however, is fine country, and the value 
of land ridiculously small. Possibly a quarter-dollar, Mexican— 
7.¢., something less than a shilling—an acre would buy it. It is 
not a country to which one could advise a single English farmer 
to come alone ; but in a colony, under good management, where 
could he go better? The trouble of the whole matter is not with 
the higher, but with the lowest, class of workers, and for farming 
one must have hewers of wood and drawers of water. The 
Mexicans will hardly stay by you; you cannot rely on them. Often 
as not, after a few days’ work, they will be off to spend their earn- 
ings. Americans will not come. English might come—and stay. 

The road to Tampico is of such a nature that on the landward 
side, before the construction of the railway to San Luis Potosi, 
the town must have been practically isolated. Nothing on wheels 
could travel on it at more than foot’s pace through the dreadful 
sand roads. It was at the mercy of pack trains, except in so far 
as it could get its supplies in over the sandbar or down the river. 
This, however, is no uncommon case for Mexican coast towns. 
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Two railway lines run, more or less parallel, from the Mexican 
Gulf to the heart of Mexico. There is the Vera Cruz line, 
running from Vera Cruz to Mexico City, and there is the lately 
opened line of the Mexican Central, running from Tampico to 
San Luis Potosi. The line from Vera Cruz is a very beautiful 
line, very steep in the gradient, and very expensive. There are 
gradients on it of five per cent. Now the gradients of the line 
from Tampico to San Luis Potosi are severe, but they are not so 
steep as those of the Vera Cruz line; they do not exceed three 
per cent. At first, out of Tampico, it goes through level country, 
between lagoon and river. Crimson-winged flamingoes will arise 
as we go up in the early morning. Then the slow train ascends 
the foothills, and soon we are gazing down upon a sea of tropical 
woodland, with plain country opening away beyond. Upon the 
rocks, where recent railway work has felled the trees, are creepers 
with masses of blue flower. 

Higher, the character of the trees changes. It is a country 
given over to the palmetto; the walls of his huts are here for the 
Mexican ready made. Passing this plateau we come to the higher 
ranges of the Sierra Madre, and here is a panorama such as we 
believe, in all earnestness, no other railway line in the world can 
show. Up and up, the mountains stretch, in unbroken reaches, 
wooded to the very summit, and up we climb among them, 
unfolding new stretches of their beauty and new mysteries of 
their distances, while below and around is a wealth of the 
most extraordinarily exuberant vegetation—immense trees, with 
creepers stretching long menacing arms to their very tops, as 
if to drag them down, yet without checking their marvellous 
growth. So dense is the network of the creepers that it seems 
as though, were the train to topple over, as it threatens to do, it 
would not be hurt, but: fall softly on the lacework of foliage and 
lianas.' In the shady corners of the railway cutting are maiden- 
hair and other ferns, In the spaces of the big trees and lianas 
are broad-leaved, scarlet-flowered ‘canna’ plants and the quaint 
fruit of the pitcher-plant ; and here and there is a great bamboo- 
like cane shooting up a lance through the mass of creepers to the 
skies. 

On the foothills of the mountains they grow coffee, and here 
and there on the steep sides are clearances for sugar-cane ; but, 
above all, in their limitless expanse of virgin soil they should be 
able to grow tobacco. Everyone knows that tobacco demands 
virgin soil, but everyone also knows, or should know, the peculiar 
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danger attendant on the clearing of virgin forest—that the sun is 
let in on a mass of vegetable life and death that has not seen the 
sun for ages, and malaria becomes rife in a country that was 
healthy before it was cleared. 

But, after all, the malaria of these countries is not of a 
malignant type. It does not stick by one with the hateful 
affection of the malarious fevers of the East, and the malarious 
influences become exhausted after the ground has been made for 
five or six years clear. 

There is little life to be seen in the denseness of this thicket— 
an occasional Mexican encampment, a few bright butterflies ; but 
really it is stocked with life—a happy hunting-ground for the 
ornithologist and entomologist, and, curiously, with few snakes. 

Now, from the train, we catch sight, in a valley below us, of a 
waterfall of the most marvellously vivid emerald, set off by the 
snowy foam of its crest and depths ; and as we climb the mountain 
this emerald stream is with us, alongside of us, until we reach the 
top and the watershed. 

Here all the scene changes. There is a large Mexican 
encampment, which has evidently been larger, for much of the 
ground, now uncultivated, has the gentle ridge and furrow of 
land worked by a people whose plough is a crooked stick tied to 
the oxen’s horns. We are in a country somewhat like the more 
desert parts of Scotland, and so we fare onwards to San Luis 
Potosi. 

San Luis Potosi is the most important town between 
Monterey and Mexico City, for Monterey is sapping all the life 
out of Saltillo, which also lies between. It is the junction of 
the Central Mexican Railway with the National, and from San 
Luis runs a line connecting with the main Central Mexican at 
Aguas Calientes. Moreover, there is in course of building at San 
Luis a smelting-work which will be greater than any even at 
Monterey ; so that here, again, from the west we see a freight of 
importance destined to be carried to Tampico. 

For all which reasons we think we shall be permitted the use 
of the imposing title claimed for Tampico at the head of this 
paper—‘ A New Port for Mexico ;’ and we think that we may be 
forgiven if we have told a too familiar tale, for it has been our 
experience that the average Englishman receives with both 
surprise and incredulity the assertion that Mexico is not in South 
America, 
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Collecting from Nature. 


FTER a long, hard winter the calling voice of spring sounds 
its clear invitation even to the town’s inmost heart. Some- 
thing whispers the news to many who never saw dark elm-boughs 
rocking above wild snowdrops whiter than the lingering snow, 
or gathered the odorous violets brought by murmuring April 
to our English lanes—who do not know what it is to watch 
the first glister of flossy catkins on the river willow, the 
earliest tassels that flutter from the hazel twigs, to hear the 
first love music of the lark, to welcome the earliest primrose. 
But if life’s stirring renewal is lightly felt and soon forgotten by 
these, it is gladly welcomed and cherished by the increasing 
number of those who, although obliged by modern conditions to 
inhabit the city, even amid the strife and din of its streets, lapse 
occasionally into dreams of clear brook and green field, and have 
leisure and means to gratify their longing. I refer neither to 
the few who compete for Highland deer-forests and are familiar 
figures by the fox-covert, whom spring calls to the salmon-river, 
and autumn to heather, and stubble, and turnip; nor to the huge 
multitudes who on Bank Holiday rouse the dappled deer of 
Epping Forest with the noise of their merry-go-rounds, and people 
the beach at Margate, and swarm into every show-place within 
reach of an excursion; but to a class between, in whose lives 
there is more of ease than toil, who in youth were not trained to 
sport, and to whom taste, culture, and perhaps the doctor also, say 
that the purest recreation of their idle moments awaits them out 
of doors, in the open country. It is their custom to steal away 
to the fields or the sea-beach, not at set seasons, as when the 
may-fly is on the river, or when autumnal leaves rival the 
pheasant’s plumage in richness of tint, nor at set holidays, but at 
any time of the year when circumstances admit and the sun offers 
@ pressing invitation. 
But the restless Englishman in his idlest moments longs for 
an occupation, It is a physical impossibility for him to dangle 
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his legs over a grassy river-bank and do nothing more important 
than drop pebbles into the running stream. If he care neither 
for golf nor any kindred pastime, and if he does not shoot, nor 
angle, nor row, nor sail, nor sketch, nor garden, the chances are 
greatly in favour of his seeking amusement in the study of 
natural history; for this pursuit, the increasing popularity of 
which is a healthy reaction from the too feverish city life of our 
time, offers a combination of attractions. By investing the open- 
air ramble with a purpose it removes the uneasy twitchings of 
conscience absolute idleness is apt to engender in men habitually 
busy. There are few so constituted as in a perfectly aimless stroll 
to derive a full and quiet pleasure from a merely passive submis- 
sion to the caresses of Nature, and who, when she fans them with 
the soft breath of summer and smiles from blue seas that reflect 
the blue of heaven, and from white-crested wave and green swaying, 
waving bough, and throat of bird and beast sings her tuneful 
music, while the very moor is golden with gorse, and every hedge- 
root, and ditch, and waste corner has its flower, can imagine no 
happier paradise. Nor is it everyone who is able to take an 
interest in minute and practically objectless observations ; who, 
for example, at the season when dry rustling thickets have not 
yet recovered from the dormancy of winter, are content to sit on 
a scrubby knoll in the woodlands, and while they watch the cloud 
shadows flicker and pass over russet dead fern, and withered 
grass, count the voices of the March wind—how it rustles and 
whispers in the low beech-leaves, spared by winter storms, and 
travels with a long sigh through the shrivelled herbage ; how it 
goes swish, swish, swish among the bending tree-tops, and gives a 
long, strong sigh to the pollards; how it laments on the height 
and in the hollow circles in the faint beginning of a roar that 
chokes and dies away ere its volume is increased. Nay, it requires 
either a peculiar temperament or a long training to watch even 
the movements of living things with quiet and continued patience. 
There is close to a certain highway a still pond bordered with 
oaks, and in spring it is so clear as to show in sunny days every 
vein of the rotting leaves that floor its bed. Being deflected by 
the trees, the wind never blows evenly across its surface but in 
capfuls, whose swift course as they dart hither and thither at 
various angles is marked in a chase of tiny darkling ripples. It 
is an ideal ocean for schoolboys, and on holiday and playhour 
is white with the sails of their mimic fleet ; for that very reason 
it is shunned by the ordinary student of nature, who is sure they 
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have stoned or terrified to death every living inhabitant of its 
water. But to-day they are conning Virgil and Euclid, and look 
you at the circling wavelets like those produced by the rise of a 
trout or the bobbing of an angler’s cork—these never were made 
by the wind. Approach, and in a moment all is still as was the 
mere whereinto Sir Bedevere plunged Excalibur. Wait a little, 
however, and a score of heads, each jewelled with eyes of match- 
less beauty and ‘ freaked with jet,’ like Milton’s pansy, are thrust 
cautiously up,and a company of frogs with the full sweet low 
entreaty for which croaking is too harsh a term, recommence 
their interrupted love-making. To the true student of nature 
who, even to a mean degree, possesses some spark of the spirit 
that animated a Jefferies or a Thoreau, each little comedy of 
courtship played there is as interesting as is to old age the 
innocent sweethearting of youth, or a wholesome drama to dawn- 
ing womanhood ; though perhaps of him, as of Wordsworth’s ideal 
poet, it may be said that he was 


Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand. 


If an inference may be drawn from recent manifestations of 


taste, it would appear that there is an increase in the number of 
those who find that, apart from the thirst for knowledge and arrange- 
ment and classification, there is an interest in life and matter and 
motion, and that the green fields and towering mountains and 
rushing waters of earth are not wholly to be regarded as staging 
and scenery for human action, or matter for analysis, and that 
even the low form of worship Carlyle contemptuously set aside as 
view-haunting is not to be altogether despised. 

But the average man, even though he appreciate this gift in 
others, desires for himself something more active than mere con- 
templation, more definite and positive than the observation, that is 
a reflection of enjoyment rather than an accumulation of facts. And 
so his devotion to nature takes the form of collecting, wherein he at 
once finds a pastime that involves no acute physical distress, a 
mild excitement with a flavour of sport outlet for the universal 
human desire to gather something, and a pleasing consciousness 
that he is furthering science and amassing information. 

The collection of natural objects has advantages over every 
other form of the same passion. Who would gather china or 
curios, books or pictures, is doomed to wander in dingy streets, to 
rummage ancient shop and stall, to frequent stuffy auction-rooms, 
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and with the enthusiasm for his hobby to cultivate also tlie 
astuteness of a horse-coper and the close-fistedness of a retail 
grocer. But Nature loads with unsought gifts those who seek 
her treasures, and it is no poisonous wind, but the fresh sea-breeze, 
that blows upon him who clambers the rocks and examines the 
tidepool for shells and alge; ferns hide in the shadiest and most 
sequestered nooks ; wild flowers and birds’ nests—the very mention 
of them suggests— 


. a season atween June and May 
Half prankt with spring, with summer half imbrowned. 


He who flies at no higher game than moss and lichen will still be 
led to ivied and crumbling ruins and cool dells where vivid green 
carpets the earth and a cushion is thrown on the boulders. And 
whether a man’s pursuit carry him to the sea-beach or the forest, 
to the river or the rill, it is crowned with health. 

Nevertheless, the desire to hoard and save and gather that so 
often changes a bright, enjoyable amusement into an insensate 
passion lies in wait even for the naturalist ; and what in others is 
a pardonable weakness becomes in him a crime against society. 
A bibliomaniac seized with a craze for filling his shelves with 
curious books he hardly ever dreams of opening, and whose 
-hunger to acquire has swallowed up the higher love of reading, 
though he be but a miser under a different guise, is still of service 
to the community. It is impossible for a book to have more than 
one owner at a time, and it is an advantage that he should rescue 
it from obscure and unsafe keeping. But the birds that twitter 
by dusty highway and woodland path, the nests and eggs con- 
cealed by them among the green boughs and tall grass, the 
heaths and grasses, wild flowers and ferns, the mosses and fungi 
that luxuriously garment the fertile land, and are never wholly 
absent on the barest scarp of rock or dreariest upland moor, are 
common property, and never more delightful than in their 
appointed places. The amateur of curios and the antiquary are 
able to preserve and beautify and enhance the value of their relics. 
It is not so with the out-of-door collector. A preserved plant is 
beneath comparison with a living one, an egg’s more brilliant 
colours fade from the moment it is blown, fur and plumage are 
slightly but perceptibly dulled by death, and the most adept 
taxidermist can show but one attitude of a creature whose chiefest 
charm lies in change and movement. ‘ Well-preserved specimens,’ 
says an enthusiastic authority, ‘will last for ever and a day;’ but 
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what he means is, that if assiduously preserved from defilement 
and mutilation and insects, a well-stuffed bird may possibly last 
for a century. Long before that period has elapsed it has become 
in the eyes of a lover of nature (as distinguished from the student. 
of natural history) as unlike a living bird as a mummy is unlike a 
human being. 

Nature is so bountiful that without any perceptible im- 
poverishment she is able to fill the cabinets and museums 
necessary to scientific research, to give the artist enough of 
specimens to draw from, and even to satisfy the amateur so long 
as his numbers do not inordinately multiply and he is content 
with the result of his own exertions. But her riches are not 
inexhaustible, and if the rage for collecting is allowed to go on 
developing at its present rate in a country so densely populated 
as England, it must soon result in a very serious diminution of 
our avi-fauna. It puts as it were the finishing-touch upon the 
destruction necessary to agriculture and game-preserving. We 
drain mere and lake, and the bittern that boomed from the 
Lincolnshire fens and the swampy regions round the upper Isis 
and the Border mires and bogs is driven from a bome to which if 
he attempts to return he is a target for the collector's gun; even 
the very curlew has to retreat as the ploughshare rives up the 
waste land above which he loves to pipe his melancholy tune. As 
soon as ever a bird grows sufficiently scarce to possess a money 
value it is scarcely possible for it to escape; not because 
amateurs are so numerous and vigilant, but because the net of 
the dealer is spread so wide. There is hardly a pot-hunter or 
shore-prowler who does not know the value of a specimen, and it 
is a common practice to blaze away on chance at any large or 
unusual bird, whether it be a rare visitor like the night heron or 
an estray from an ornamental water like those tame swans of 
Lord Ducie’s that last winter fell victims to a zeal for natural 
history. When abroad with his gun the amateur is not a whit 
more merciful. ‘I must tell you to shoot an unknown bird on 
sight ; it may give you the slip in a moment and a prize may be 
lost,’ says the author of Field and General Ornithology; and 
there never was a precept more regularly acted upon. The 
misfortune is, that so many of our visitors are unknown in this 
sense. On the Cambridge and Oxon hills, which once were visited 
by flights of dotterel, this bird, when he halts for a day en route 
to his hilly breeding-grounds, is annually shot as a stranger, and 
will soon be driven from our shores. Of the golden orioles one 
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sees in provincial exhibitions and museums nearly all are in full 
breeding plumage, and in some cases were confessedly slain while 
constructing the hanging nest they attach to a forked bough. 

The worst sufferers, however, are undoubtedly the birds of 
prey—those that of all others most enhance the beauty of land- 
scape; for there is not in the realm of wings anything more 
beautiful than the sight of a white skua hawking along a rocky 
coast, a hen harrier quartering the meadows like a setter, an 
eagle swooping from his eyrie. But the stuffer knows well that 
for these he has a ready custom. An owl with beady eyes looking 
down on a mouse in its talons, a sparrow-hawk holding a young 
partridge, a jay or a magpie making off with eggs—these are 
representations of life dear to the heart of a certain type of 
householder. ‘I have seen, says Mr. Aplin in his Birds of 
Oxfordshire, ‘as many as fifteen (barn-owls) in a bird-stuffer’s 
shop in May, all of which had been recently received.’ Nearly 
thirty years ago, when an extraordinary plague of mice swarmed 
over the Border farms, it was soon checked by the vast number of 
carnivora attracted to the spot. Since then gamekeeper and 
collector have steadily pursued the work of extermination, and as 
a result millions of little pilferers have arisen to spoil husbandry. 
Not only in Norfolk, Lincolnshire, and the Lothians, but in 
counties wherefrom no public complaint has come, the rodents 
in bank and hedgerow are a serious hindrance to agriculture. 
Sparrow clubs and associations for suppressing wood-pigeons do the 
work of hawk and falcon. So enormously have starlings increased 
that it is almost certain they will have to change their diet 
and steal grain and fruit (which they will already do under stress 
of hunger) instead of destroying grubs and insects; just as the 
rook, from the same cause, annually seems to delight more in eggs 
and young birds. As to common linnet, and finch, and thrush, 
and blackbird, there is no gardener who does not wince under the 
increasing extent of their depredations. 

Beyond question this state of things is due to the inordinate 
slaughter of birds of prey ; the doubt is, whether the gamekeeper or 
the collector is the more to blame for it. The former began by thin- 
ning down the golden and white-tailed eagles, the osprey and buz- 
zards, the kite, merlin, and peregrine and sparrow-hawk to a point 
after which a specimen is more or less of a rarity; and the other 
completes the work of destruction. Probably the dealer is in both 
ceasesat the root of the evil, for he at once offers an unfailing 
market for the sale and exchange of specimens, and by his action 
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puts a premium on the extermination of species. On the other 
hand, there has been during recent years a distinct growth in the 
number of those who, with no eye to the beauties of nature and 
no studious aim, have taken to collecting as a light and elegant 
amusement. One often sees them at work on the shore, on waste 
or common land, and on farms whereof the landlords, since the 
passing of the Ground Game Act, have abandoned the shooting, as 
Mr. Chaplin has, for example, on his Lincolnshire property. But, 
to realise how injurious to wild life this latest fancy is, it is neces- 
sary to turn to one of the numerous manuals of instruction drawn 
up for the guidance of beginners.. 

‘How many birds of the same kind do you want ?’ is a question 
asked in one of the best and most reasonable of these popular 
handbooks, and the answer is, ‘All you can get—with some 
reasonable limitations ; say fifty or a hundred of any but the most 
abundant and widely diffused species.’ To attain this end, the 
novice is exhorted to begin ‘ by shooting every bird you can,’ and 
he is assured that he will ‘do very well’ if he can average twelve 
birds a day during the season, although forty or fifty will be 
bagged by the adept. While the sportsman only counts heads, 
however, the ornithologist must look to variety; and unless he 
has made a rare species still rarer, has no ground for pride. On 
that account his season is in autumn and in spring, when the 
different migrants are come; the time of nest-building having 
peculiar attractions. If strange eggs are discovered it is generally 
possible to entrap the dam with a noose of horsehair placed over 
the nest, and the eminent ornithologist already quoted is strong 
on the advantage of securing females. ‘ Bird-life is too beautiful 
a thing to destroy to no purpose,’ he says, and then, after quoting 
‘Not a sparrow falleth to the ground without His notice,’ he pro- 
ceeds in the next sentence, ‘I should not neglect to speak par- 
ticularly of the care to be taken to secure full swites of females, 
and shows the great advantages to science of getting them in the 
breeding season. 


It might be thought that the lover of life who shares the old- 
fashioned sentiment of Shenstone— 
For he ne’er could be true, she averred, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And I lov’d her the more, when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue— 


and who compares the bird-collector unfavourably with the wretch 
who would ‘ peep and botanise upon his mother’s grave,’ might 
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derive some consolation from the Wild Birds’ Protection Act. 
But it is notorious that this measure is practically a dead letter. 
It is utterly set at naught not only by the amateur naturalist, but 
by the still more injurious, because more expert, professional col- 
lectors, who trade on his desire for specimens. Even in London 
birdshops there are visible in May newly-caught skylarks and 
thrushes, and dealers make no trouble about getting eggs or birds 
because of what is only nominally a close time. 

Something may perhaps result from the efforts now being made 
to strengthen its provisions, but still more is to be hoped from 
the growing love of nature as something quite other than fumbling 
among the dead bones of natural history. The place for stuffed 
specimens is the museum or the student’s cabinet. Considered 
as a subject of pride merely, the possession of a collection of bird- 
skins is as monstrous as a dead bird in a lady’s bonnet.! 


P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 


1 Since the above was written, the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L., has published 
a delightful volume called ‘ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish,’ and his remarks 
on the ornithology of Danby are in such absolute accord with the views here sct 
forth that I venture to summarise some of them. Mr. Atkinson finds the visits 
of the woodpeckers grown ‘strangely like those of angels, and ‘ the raven has 
been extirpated within my time. The barn owl—they used to breed in the 
church tower—had gone a few years before. The brown owl, wood owl, or screech 
owl, if it exists still, is represented by one pair only.’ Among other birds ex- 
terminated or become rare he mentions the merlin, the harrier, the sparrow-hawk, 
and the kestrel, the result being ‘an inordinate increase of field mice.’ As ex- 
amples of ‘ reckless bird-murdering’ he tells of three kingfishers that appeared in 
the beck and were immediately chased by ‘ five fellows with guns,’ while a spotted 
woodpecker, whose note was heard, immediately fell a victim to the collector also. 
What goes on in this particular parish is but typical of proceedings in every 
other part of the country. 
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The Three Fates. 


By F. Marion CrawrorpD, AUTHOR OF ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ 
‘Dr. Ciaupius,’ &c. 


CHAPTER VII. 


OT long after the events last chronicled, the Fearings left 
New York for the summer, and George was left to his own 
meditations, to the society of his father, and to the stifling heat 
of the great city. He had seen Constance again more than once 
before she and her sister had left town, and he had parted from 
her on the best of terms. To tell the truth, since his sudden 
exhibition of violent temper, she had liked him even better than 
before. His genuine anger had to some extent dissipated the 
cloud of doubt which always seemed to her to hang about his 
motives. The doubt itself was not gone, for as it had a per- 
manent cause in her own fortune it was of the sort not easily 
driven away. 

As for George himself, he considered himself engaged, of 
course in a highly conditional way, to marry Miss Constance 
Fearing. She had repeated, at his urgent solicitation, what she 
had said when he had first declared himself—to wit, that if she 
ever loved him she would marry him, and that there was no one 
whom she at present preferred to him. More than this he could 
not obtain from her, and in his calm moments, which were still 
numerous, he admitted that she was perfectly fair and just in her 
answer. He, on his part, had declared with great emphasis that, 
however she might love him, he would not marry her until he 
was independent of all financial difficulties and had made him- 
self a name. On the whole, nothing could have seemed more 
improbable than that the marriage could ever take place. The 
distance between writing second-rate reviews at ten dollars a 
column and being one of the few successful writers of the day is 


1 Copyright 1891, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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really almost as great as it looks to the merest outsider. More- 
over, a friendship of several months’ standing is, generally speak- 
ing, a bad foundation on which to build hopes of love. The very 
intimacy of intercourse forbids those surprises in which love 
chiefly delights. Friendly hands have taken the bandage from 
his eyes, and he has learned to see his way about with remarkable 
acuteness of perception. 

Perhaps the most immediate and perceptible effect of the last 
few interviews with Constance was to be found in the work he 
turned out, and in the dissatisfaction it caused in quarters where 
it had formerly been considered excellent. It was beginning to 
be too good to serve its end, for the writer was beginning to feel 
that he could no longer efface his individuality and repress his 
own opinions as he had formerly done. He exceeded in his 
articles the prescribed length, he made vicious Latin quotations 
and concocted savagely epigrammatic sentences, he inserted sharp 
remarks about prominent writers where they were manifestly 
beside the purpose; besides being palpably unjust, there was a 
sting in almost every paragraph which did not contain a paradox, 
and, altogether, he made the literary editors who employed him 
very nervous. 

‘It won’t do, Mr. Wood,’ one of them said. ‘The publishers 
don’t like it. Several have written to me. The paper can’t stand 
this kind of thing. I suppose the fact is that you are getting too 
good for this work. Take my advice. Either go back to your 
old style, or write articles over your own name for the magazines. 
They like quotations and snap and fine writing—authors and 
publishers don’t, not a bit.’ 

‘I have tried articles again and again,’ George answered. ‘I 
cannot get them printed anywhere.’ 

‘ Well—you just go ahead and try again. You'll get on if 
you stick to it. If you think you can write some of your old kind 
of notices, here’s a lot of books ready. But, seriously, Mr. Wood, 
if you write any more like the last dozen or so, I can’t take them. 
I’m sorry, but I really can’t.’ 

‘Till have one more shot,’ said George desperately, as he took 
up the books. He could not afford to lose the wretched pay he 
got for the work. 

He soon saw that other managers of literary departments 
thought very much as this first specimen did. 

“A little more moderation, Mr. Wood,’ said a second, who was 


an elderly zsthetic. personage. ‘I hate violence in all its forms. 
It is so fatiguing.’ 
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‘ Very well,’ said George submissively. 

He went to another, the only one whom he knew rather 
intimately, a pale, hardworking, energetic young fellow, who had 
got all manner of distinctions at English and German universities, 
who had a real critical talent, and who had risen quickly to his 
present position by his innate superiority over all competitors in 
his own line. George liked him and admired him. His pay was 
not brilliant, for he was not on one of the largest papers, but he 
managed to support his mother and two young sisters on his 
earnings. 

‘ Look here, Wood,’ he said one morning, ‘this is not the way 
criticism is done. You are not a critic by nature. Some people 
are. I believe I am, and I always meant to be one. You do this 
sort of thing just as you would do any writing that did not interest 
you, and you do it fairly well, because you have hada good 
education, and you know a lot of things that ordinary people do 
not know. But it is not your strong point, and I do not believe 
it ever will be. Try something else. Write an article.’ 

‘That is what everybody tells me to do,’ George answered. 
He was disappointed, for he believed that what he did was really 
good, and he had expected that the man with whom he was now. 
speaking would have been the one of all others to appreciate his 
work. ‘That is what they all tell me,’ he continued, ‘ but they 
do not tell me how to get my articles accepted. Have you a 
recipe for that, Johnson ?’ 

The pale young man did not answer at once. He was extremely 
conscientious, which was one reason why he was a good critic. 

‘I cannot promise much,’ he said at last. ‘But I will tell you 
what I will do for you. If you will write an article, or a short 
story—say five to eight thousand words—lI will read it and give 
you my honest opinion. If I like it, I'll push it, and it may get 
into print. If I don’t, I'll tell you so, and [ll do nothing. You 
will have to try again. But I am convinced that you are naturally 
an author and not a critic.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said George gratefully. He knew what the 
promise meant from such a man as Johnson, who would have to 
sacrifice his time to the reading of the manuscript, and whose 
opinion was worth having. 

‘Can you give me any work this week ?’ he asked, before he 
took his leave. 

Johnson looked at him quietly, as though making up his mind 
what to say. 
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‘I would rather not. You do not do it as well as you did, 
and I am responsible. If there is anything else I could do for 
you He stopped. 

‘If you will be so kind as to read my article j 

‘Yes, of course. I said I would. I mean Johnson 
looked away, and his pale face blushed to the roots of his hair. 
‘I mean—if you should need twenty dollars while the article is 
being written, I can F 

George felt a very peculiar emotion, and his voice was a little 
thick as he took the other’s hand. 

‘Thank you, Johnson, but I don’t need it. You are awfully 
kind, though. Nobody ever did as much for me before.’ 

When he left the room the nervous flush had not yet dis- 
appeared from the literary editor’s forehead, nor had the odd 
sensation quite subsided from George’s own throat. If Tom Craik 
had offered him the loan of twenty dollars he would have turned 
his back on him witha bitter answer. It was a very different 
matter when poor, overworked Johnson put his hand in his pocket 
and proffered all he could spare. For a minute George forgot all 
his disappointments and troubles in the gratitude he felt to the 
pale young man, nor did he ever lose remembrance of the 
kindly generosity that had prompted the offer. 

But as he walked slowly homewards the bitterness of his heart 
began to show itself in another direction. He thought of the 
repeated admonitions and parcels of advice which had been thrust 
upon him during the last few days, he thought of his poverty, of 
his failures, and he compared all these facts with his aspirations. 
He, a poor devil who seemed to be losing the power to earn a 
miserable ten dollars with his pen; he, whose carefully-prepared 
articles had been rejected again and again, often without a word 
of explanation; he, the unsuccessful scribbler of second-rate 
notices, had aspired, and did still aspire, not only to marry 
Constance Fearing, but to earn for himself such a position as 
should make him independent of her fortune, so far as money 
was concerned, and which, in the direction of personal reputation, 
should place him in the first rank in his own country. Wonderful 
things happened sometimes in the world of letters; but, so far 
as he knew, they needed a considerable time for their accomplish- 
ment. He was well advanced in his twenty-sixth year already, 
and it was madness to hope to achieve fame in less than ten years 
at the least. In ten years Constance would be two-and-thirty. 
He had not thought of that before, and the idea filled him with 
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dismay. It seemed a great age, an absurd age for marriage ; 
and, after all, there was not the slightest probability of her wait- 
ing for him. In the first place, she did not love him, or, at least, 
she said that she did not, and, if her affection was not strong 
enough to declare itself, it could hardly be taken into considera- 
tion as an element in the great problem. The whole thing was 
ridiculous, and he would give up the idea—if he could. 

But he could not. He recognised that the thought of Con- 
stance was the bright spot in his life, and that without her image 
he should lose half his energy. In the beginning there had been 
a sort of complacent acquiescence in the growth of his love, which 
made it seem as though he had voluntarily set up an idol of his 
own choosing, which he could change at will, But the idol had 
begun to feed on his heart, and was already exerting its myste- 
rious, dominating influence over his actions and beliefs. He began 
to concoct a philosophy of self-deception, in the hope of obtaining 
a good result. It seemed certain that he could never marry 
Constance—certain, at all events, while this mood lasted—but he 
could still dream of her and look forward to his union with her. 
The great day would come, of course, when she would marry some 
one else, and when he should doubtless be buried in the ruin of 
his dreams, but until then he would sustain the illusion. 

And what an illusion it was! The magnitude of it appalled 
him. Penniless, almost ; dependent for his bread upon his ruined 
father ; baffled at every turn; taught by experience that he had 
none of the power he seemed to feel—that was the list of his 
advantages, to be set in the balance against those possessed by 
Constance Fearing. George laughed bitterly to himself as he 
pursued his way through the crowded streets. It struck him that 
he must be a singularly unlucky man, and he wondered how men 
felt upon whom fortune smiled perpetually, who had never known 
what it meant to work hard to obtain a dollar, to whom money 
seemed as common and necessary an element as air. He remem- 
bered indeed the time when, as a boy, he had known luxury and 
existed in unbroken comfort, and the memory added a bitterness 
to his present case. Nevertheless he was not downhearted. Black 
as the world looked, he could look blacker, he fancied, and make 
the cheeks of fortune smart with the empty purse she had tossed 
in his face. His walk quickened, and his fingers itched for the 
pen. He was one of those men who harden and grow savage 
under defeat, reserving such luxuries as despondency for the hours 
of success, 
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Without the slightest hesitation he set to work. He scarcely 
knew how it was that he determined to write an article upon 
critics and criticism ; but when he sat down to his table the idea 
was already present, and phrases of direful import were seething 
in the fire of his brain. All at once he realised how he hated the 
work he had been doing, how he loathed himself for doing it, how 
he detested those who had doled out to him his daily portion. 
What a royal satisfaction it was to ‘sling ink,’ as the reporters 
called it! To heap his full-stocked thesaurus of abuse upon 
somebody and something, and most especially upon himself, in 
his capacity as one of the critics! To devote the whole profession 
to the perdition of an everlasting contempt, to hold it up asa 
target for the public wrath, to spit upon it, to stamp upon it, to 
tear it to rags, and to scatter the tatters abroad upon the tempest 
of his reprobation! The phrases ran like wildfire along the paper 
as he warmed to his work, and dragged old-fashioned anathemas 
from the closets of his: memory to swell the hailstorm of epithets 
that had fallen first. Anathema Maranatha! Damn criticism ! 
Damn the critics! Damn everything! 

It was a very remarkable piece of work when it was finished, 
more remarkable in some ways than anything he ever produced 
afterwards, and if he had taken it to Johnson in its original form 
the pale young man’s future career might have been endangered 
by a fit of sudden and immoderate mirth. Fortunately, George 
already knew the adage—is it not Hood’s ?—which says ‘ it is the 
print that tells the tale.’ He was well aware that writing ink is 
to printers’ ink as a pencil drawing to a painted canvas, and that 
what-looks mild and almost gentle when it appears in an irregular 
handwriting upon a sheet of foolscap can seem startlingly forcible 
when impressed upon perfectly new and very expensive paper, in 
perfectly new and very expensive type. He read the article 
over. 

‘Perhaps it is a little strong,’ he said to himself, with a grim 
smile, as he reviewed what he had written. ‘I feel a little like 
Wellington revisiting Waterloo!’ 

Indeed, from the style of the discourse, one might have sup- 
posed that George had published a dozen volumes simultaneously, 
and that every critic in the civilised world had sprung up and rent 
him with one accord. ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ was 
but milk-and-water, with very little milk, compared with his 
onslaught. The dead lay in heaps, as it were, in the track of his 
destroying charge, and he had hanged, drawn, and quartered him- 
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self several times for his own satisfaction, gibbeting the quarters 
on every page. In his fury and unquenchable thirst for ven- 
geance he had quoted whole passages from notices he had written, 
only to tear them to pieces and make bonfires of their remains. 

‘I think I had better wait a day or two,’ he remarked, as he 
folded up the manuscript and put it into a drawer of his table. 

It is characteristic of the profession and its necessities that, 
after having crushed and dismembered all critics, past, present, 
and to come, in the most complete and satisfactory manner, 
George Wood laid his hand upon the new volumes which he had 
last brought home and proceeded during several days with the 
task of reviewing them. Moreover, he did the work much better 
than usual, taking an odd delight in affecting the attitude of a 
gentle taster, and in using the very language he most despised, 
just for the sake of persuading himself that he was right in despis- 
ing it. The two editors who had given him work to do that week 
were surprised to find that he had returned with such success to 
his former style of writing. They were still further surprised 
when an article, entitled ‘Cheap Criticism,’ appeared, about six 
weeks later, in a well-known magazine, signed with his name in 
full. They did not like it at all. 

George had recast the paper more than once, and at last, when 
he had regretfully ‘ rinsed all the starch out of it,’ as he said to 
himself, he had taken it to Johnson. 

‘I did not know that any modern human being could use 
such violent language without swearing, said the pale young 
man, catching a phrase here and there as he ran his eye over the 
manuscript. 

‘Do you call that violent ?’ asked George, delighted to find 
that he had left his‘work more forcible than he had supposed. 
‘I wish you could have seen the first copy! This looked like 
prayer and meditation compared with it.’ 

‘If you pray in that style,’ remarked Johnson, ‘ your prayers 
will be at least heard, if they are not answered. They will 
attract attention in some quarter, though perhaps not in the 
right one.’ 

George’s face fell. 

‘Do you think it is too red-hot?’ he asked. ‘I have been 
spreading butter on the public nose so long,’ he added, almost 
apologetically. 

‘Oleomargarine,’ suggested Johnson. ‘It is rather warm. 
That. phrase—“ revelling in the contempt of appearing con- 
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temptible ”—I say, Wood, that is not English, you know, and it’s 
a scorcher, too.’ 

‘Not English!’ exclaimed George, whose blood was up at 
once. ‘ Why not?’ 

‘Because it’s Volapiik, or Malay—or something else. I don’t 
know what it is, though I admit its force.’ 

*I do not see how I can put it, then. It is just what we all 
feel.’ 

‘Look here. You do not mean that your victim despises 
himself for appearing to be despicable, do you? He does, I dare 
say, but you wanted to hit him, not to show that he is still 
capable of human feeling. I think you meant to say that he 
rejoiced in his own indifference to contempt.’ 

‘I believe I did, said George, relinquishing the contest as 
soon as he saw he was wrong. ‘But “revel” is not bad. Let 
that stand, at least.’ 

‘You cannot revel-in indifference, can you ?’ asked Johnson 
pitilessly. 

‘No. That is true. But it was English, all the same, 
though it did not mean what I intended.’ 

‘I think not. You would not say an author appears green, 
would you? You would say he appears to be green. Then why 
say that a critic appears contemptible ?’ 

‘You are always right, Johnson,’ George answered with a 
good-natured laugh. ‘I should have seen the mistake in the 
proof,’ 

‘But that is the most expensive way of seeing mistakes. I 
will read this carefully, and I will send you word to-morrow what 
I think of it.’ 

‘What makes you so quick at these things?’ asked George, 
as he rose to go. 

‘Habit. I read manuscript novels for a publishing house 
here. I do it in the evening, when I can find time. Yes—it is 
hard work, but. it is interesting. I am both prophet and his- 
torian. The book is the reality, which I see alternately from the 
point of view of the future and the past.’ 

The result was that Johnson, who possessed much more real 
power than George had imagined, wrote a note, with which the 
manuscript was sent, and to George’s amazement the paper was 
at once accepted and put into type, and the proofs were sent to 
him. Moreover, the number of the magazine in which his com- 
position appeared was no sooner published than he received a 
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cheque, of which the amount at once demonstrated the practical 
advantages of original writing as compared with those of second- 
rate criticism. 

With regard to the attention attracted by his article, however, 
George was bitterly disappointed. He was on the alert for the 
daily papers in which an account of the contents of the periodicals 
is generally given, and he expected at least a paragraph from each. 

In the first one he took up, after an elaborate notice of 
articles by known persons, he found the following line : 

‘Mr. George Winton Wood airs his views upon criticism in 
the present number.’ 

That was all. There was not a remark, not a hint at the 
contents of his paper, nothing to break the icy irony of the 
statement. He pondered long over the words, and then crammed 
the open sheet into the waste-paper basket. This was the first. 
There might be better in store for him. On the evening of the 
same day he found another: 

‘An unknown writer has an article upon criticism,’ said the 
oracle, without further comment. 

This was, if possible, worse. George felt inclined to write to 
the editor and request that his name might be mentioned. It 
was a peculiarly hard case, as he had reviewed books for this very 
paper during the last two years, and was well known in the 
office. The third remark was in one of those ghastly-spritely 
medleys written under the heading of ‘ Chit-Chat.’ 

‘By the way,’ inquired the reviewer, ‘who is Mr. George 
Winton Wood? And why is he so angry with the critics ? And 
does anybody mind ? - And who is he, any way ?’ 

Half-a-dozen similar observations had the effect of cooling 
George’s hopes of fame very considerably. They probably did 
him good by eradicating a great deal of nonsense from his 
dreams. He had before imagined that in labouring at his book 
notices he had seen and known the dreariest apartment in the 
literary workhouse, forgetting that all he wrote appeared anony- 
mously and that he himself was shielded behind the egis of a 
prosperous newspaper’s name. He had not known that a 
beginner is generally received, to use a French simile, like a dog 
in a game of ninepins, with kicks and execrations, unless he is 
treated with the cold indifference which is harder to bear than 
any attack could be. And yet, cruel as the method seems, 
it is the best one in most cases, and saves the sufferer from far 
greater torments in the future. What would happen if every 
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beginner in literature were received at the threshold with 
cakes and ale, and were welcomed by a chorus of approving and 
encouraging critics? The nine hundred out of every thousand 
who try the profession and fail would fail almost as certainly a 
little later in their lives, and with infinitely greater damage to 
their sensibilities. Moreover, the cakes and ale would have been 


most unworthily wasted, and the chorus of critics would have. 


been necessarily largely leavened with skilful liars, which, it is to 
be hoped and believed, is not the case in the present condition of 
criticism, in spite of George Wood and his opinions. Is it better 
that boys should be allowed to remain in school two or three years 
without being examined, and that the ignorant ones should then 


be put to shame before their comrades? Or is it better that the’ 


half-witted should be excluded from the first and separately 
taught? © The question answers itself. We who, rightly or 
wrongly, have fought our way into public notice, have all, at one 
time or another, been made to run the gauntlet of abuse or to 
swim the dead sea of indifference. The public knows little of our 
lives. It remembers the first book of which everybody talked, 
and which, it foolishly supposed, represented our first experiment 
in print. It knows nothing of the many years of thankless labour 
in the columns of the daily press; it has never heard of our first 
paper in a magazine, nor of our pride at seeing our signature ina 
periodical of some repute, nor of the sovereign contempt with 
which the article and the name were received. The comfortable 
public has never dreamed of the wretched prices most of us re- 
ceived when we entered the ranks, and, to be honest, there is no 
reason why it should. It would be quite as sensible to found a 
society for the purpose of condoling with schoolboys during their 
examinations, as to excite the public sympathy on behalf of what 
one may call undergraduate authors. The weeding at the be- 
ginning keeps the garden clean and gay, and amputations must 
be performed in good time if the gangrene is to be arrested 
effectually. 

George Wood, as has been said before, was not of the kind to 
be despondent, though he was easily roused to anger. The por- 
cupine is an animal known to literature, as well as a beast of the 
field, and the quills of the literary porcupine can be very easily 
made to stand on end. George was one of the species, and, on 
the whole, a very favourable specimen. Fortunately for those 
who had accorded so little appreciation to his early efforts, he was 
at that time imprisoned in the enclosure appropriated to unknown 
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persons. He bristled unseen and wasted his wrath on the desert 
air. He had looked forward to the publication of his first article 
as to an emancipation from slavery, whereas he soon discovered 
that he had only been advanced to a higher rank in servitude. 
That is what most men find out when they have looked forward 
to emancipation of any kind, and wake up to find that, instead of 
being chained to one side of the wall, they are chained to the 
other. 

George supposed that it would be now an easy matter to get 
some of his former work into print. He had four or five things 
in very tolerable shape, resting in a drawer where he had put 
them when last rejected. He got them out again, and again 
began to send them to periodicals, without consulting his friend 
Johnson. To his surprise, they were all returned without 
comment. 

‘Go and ask for a job,’ said Johnson the omniscient when he 
heard of the failure. ‘Suggestion on the part of the editor is the 
better part of valour in the writer.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked George. He had supposed that 
there was nothing he did not know in this connection. 

‘They won't take articles on general subjects without a deal of 
interest and urging,’ answered the other. ‘Get introduced to them 
in person. I will do it with most of them. Then go to them 
and say: “Iam a very remarkable young man, though you do 
not seem to know it. I will write anything about anything in 
the earth or under the earth. Sanskrit, botany, and the differ- 
ential calculus are my especially strong points, but the North 
Pole has great attractions for me; I am strong in theology and 
political economy, and, if anything, I would rather spend a year 
in writing up the Fiji Islands than not. If you have nothing 
in this line, there is music and high art, in which I am sound. 
I have a taste for architecture, and I understand practical lohster- 
fishing. Have you anything for me todo?” That is the way to 
talk to these men,’ Johnson added with a smile. ‘ Try it.’ 

George laughed. 

‘But that is not literature,’ he objected. 

‘Not literature? Everything that can be written about is 
literature, just as everything that can be eaten is man—in 
another form. You can learn as much English in writing up 
lobster-fishing as in trying to compose a five-act tragedy, and 
you will be paid for it into the bargain. Besides, if you are ever 
going to write anything worth reading, you must see more and 
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think less. Don’t read books for a while ; read things and people. 
Thinking too much, without seeing, is like eating too much—it 
makes your writing bilious.’ 

‘This is the critic’s recipe for acquiring fame in letters!’ 
exclaimed George. 

‘Fame in letters is a sort of stuffed bugbear. You can 
frighten children with it, but it belongs to the days of witches 
and hobgoblins. The object of literature nowadays is to amuse 
without doing harm. If you do that well you will be famous and 
rich.’ 

‘You are utterly cynical to-day, Johnson. Are you in earnest 
in what you advise me to do ?’ 

‘Perfectly. Try everything. Offer your services to write 
anything. Among all the magazines and weeklies there is sure 
to be one that is in difficulties because it cannot get some par- 
ticular article written. Don’t be too quick to say you understand 
the subject if you don’t. Say you will try it. A man may get 
up almost any subject in six weeks, and it is a good thing for the 
mind, once in a long time. Try everything, I say. Make a stir. 
Let these people see you—make them see you, if they don’t want 
to. It is not time lost. You can use them all in your books 
some day. There is an age when it is better to wear out shoe- 
leather than pens—when the sweat of the brow is worth a dozen 
bottles of ink. Don’t sit over your desk yelping your discontent 
while your real brain is rusting. Confound it all! It is the will 
that does it, the stir, the energy, the beating at other people’s 
doors, grinding up their stairs, making them feel that they must 
not lose the chance of using a man who can do so much, making 
them ashamed to send you away. Do you think I got to be 
where I am without a rough-and-tumble fight at the first ? Take 
everything that comes into your way, do it as well as you know 
how, with all your might, and keep up a constant howl for more. 
They will respect you in spite of themselves.’ 

The pale young man’s steel-blue eyes flashed, the purple 
veins stood out on his white clenched hands, and there was a 
smile of triumph in his face and a ring of victory in his voice. 
He had fought them all and had got what he wanted, by talent, 
by industry, but above all by his restless and untiring energy, and 
he was proud of it. 

To George Wood, in his poverty, it seemed very little, after 
all, to be the literary editor of a daily paper. That was not 
the position he must win if he would marry Constance Fearing. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE summer passed quickly away without bringing any new 
element into George’s life. He did not reject Johnson’s advice, 
but he did not follow it to the letter. His instinct was against 
the method suggested by his friend, and he felt that he had not 
the assurance to follow it out. He was too sensitive and proud to 
employ his courage in besieging persons who did not want him. 
Nevertheless he found work to do, and his position was improved, 
though his writings still failed to attract any attentior. He had 
imagined that there was but a step from the composition of 
magazine articles to the making of a book, but he soon discovered 
the fallacy of the idea, and almost regretted the old days of 
‘ book-tasting.’ 

Meanwhile, his thoughts dwelt much on Constance, and he 
adorned the temple of his idol with everything upon which, 
figuratively speaking, he could lay his hands. Strange to say, 
her absence during the summer was a relief to him. It made the 
weakness of his position and the futility of his hopes seem less 
apparent, and it gave him time to make at least a step in the 
direction of success. He wrote to her as often as he dared, and 
twice in the course of the summer she answered with short letters 
that had in his eyes a suspicious savour of kindness rather than 
of anything even distantly approaching to affection. Neverthe- 
less those were great days in his calendar on which these missives 
came. The notes were read over every morning and evening 
until Constance returned, and were put in a place of safety during 
the day and night. 

George looked forward with the greatest anxiety to Miss 
Fearing’s return. He had long felt that her sister’s antagonism 
was one of the numerous and apparently insurmountable obstacles 
that barred his path, and he dreaded lest Grace’s influence should, 
in the course of the long summer, so work upon Constance’s 
mind as to break the slender thread that bound her to him. As 
regards Grace’s intention he was by no means wrong. She lost 
no opportunity of explaining to Constance that her friendship for 
George Wood was little short of ridiculous, that the man knew 
he had no future and was in pursuit of nothing but money, that 
his writings showed that he belonged to the poorest class of 


amateurs, that men who were to succeed were always heard of 
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from childhood, at school, at college, and in their first efforts, and 
that Constance was allowing her good nature to get the better of 
her common-sense in encouraging such a fellow. In short, there 
was very little that Grace left unsaid. But, though George had 
foreseen all this, as Grace, on her part, had determined beforehand 
upon her course of action during the summer, neither Grace nor 
George had understood the effect that such talk would produce 
upon her whom it was meant to influence. There was in 
Constance’s apparently gentle nature an element of quiet resist- 
ance which, in reality, it was not hard to rouse. Like many 
very good and very conscientious people, she detested advice and 
abominated interference, even on the part of those she loved best. 
Her attachment for her sister was sincere in its way, though not 
very strong, and it did not extend to a blind respect for Grace’s 
opinions, Grace could be wrong, like other people, and Grace 
was hasty and hot-tempered, prejudiced and not free from a cer- 
tain sort of false pride. These were assuredly not the defects of 
Constance’s character, at least in her own opinion. 

Her opposition was aroused and she began to show it. In- 
deed, her two letters to George were both written immediately 
after conversations had taken place in which Grace had spoken of 
him with more than usual bitterness. She felt as though she 
owed him some reparation for the ill-treatment he got at her 
sister’s hands, and this accounted in part for the flavour of kind- 
ness which George detected in her words. The situation was 
further strained by the arrival of one of the periodicals which 
contained an article by him. The sisters both read it, and 
Constance was pleased with it. In an indirect way, too, she felt 
flattered, for it looked as though George were beginning to follow 
her advice. 

‘It is trash,’ said Grace authoritatively, as she threw the 
magazine aside. 

Constance allowed a few minutes to elapse before she answered, 
during which she seemed to be intently watching the sail of a 
boat that was slowly working its way up the river. The two girls 
had paused between one visit and another to rest themselves in a 
place they owned upon the Hudson. The weather was intensely 
hot, and it was towards evening. 

‘It is not trash, said Constance quietly. ‘You are quite 
mistaken. You are completely blinded by your prejudice.’ 

Grace was very much surprised, for it was unlike Constance to 
turn upon her in such a way. 
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‘I think it is trash for two reasons,’ she said, with a short 
laugh. ‘ First, because my judgment tells me it is ; and, secondly, 
because I know that George Wood could not possibly write any- 
thing else.’ 

‘You can hardly deny that you are prejudiced after that 
speech. Do you know what you will do, if you go on in this 
way? You will make me fall in love with Mr. Wood and marry 
him, out of sheer contrariety.’ 

‘Oh no!’ laughed Grace. ‘You would not marry him, At 
the last minute you would throw him over, and then he would 
bring an action against you for breach of promise with a view to 
the damages.’ 

Constance suddenly grew very pale. She turned from the 
window where she was standing, crossed the small room and stood 
still before her sister, 

‘Do you mean that ?’ she asked very coldly. 

Grace was frightened, for the first time in her life, but she 
did her best to hide it. 

‘What difference does it make to you, whether I mean it or 
not ?’ she inquired with a rather scornful smile, 

‘This difference—that if you think such things, you and I 
may as well part company before we quarrel any further,’ 

‘ Ah—you love him, then? I did not know.’ Grace laughed 
nervously. 

‘I do not love him, but if I did I should not be ashamed to 
say so to you or to the whole world, But I like him very, very 
much, and I will not hear him talked of as you talk of him. Do 
you understand ?’ 

‘Perfectly. Nothing could be clearer,’ said Grace with a 
contemptuous curl of the lip. 

‘Then I hope you will remember,’ Constance answered. 

Grace did remember. Indeed, for some time she could think 
of nothing else. It seemed clear enough to her that something 
more than friendship was needed to account for the emotion she 
had seen in her sister’s face. It was the first time in her recollec- 
tion, too, that Constance had ever been really angry, and Grace 
was not inclined to rouse her anger a second time. She changed 
her tactics and ignored George Wood altogether, never mention- 
ing him nor reading anything that he sent to Constance. But 
this mode of treating the question proved unsatisfactory, for it 
was clear that Wood wrote often, and there was nothing to prove 
that Constance did not answer all his letters. Fortunately the 
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two sisters were rarely alone together during the rest of the 
summer, and their opportunities of disagreeing were not nu- 
merous. They were not in reality as fond of each other as the 
world thought, or as they appeared to be. Their natures were 
too different, and at the same time the difference was not of that 
kind in which each character seems to fill a want in the other. 
On the contrary, the points in which they were alike were 
precisely those which most irritated the other’s sensibilities. 
They had never before quarrelled, nor been so near to a quarrel 
as they were in the course of the conversation just recorded, 
but they were in reality very far from being harmonious. The 
devoted affection of their mother had kept them together while 
she had lived, and, to some extent, had survived her, the memory 
of her still exercising a strong influence over both. Constance, 
too, was naturally very pacific, and rarely resented anything 
Grace said, in jest or in earnest. Grace was often annoyed by 
what she called her’ sister’s sweetness, and it was that very 
quality which prevented the other from retaliating. She had 
now shown that she could turn, and fiercely, if once aroused, and 
Grace respected her the more for having shown that she had a 
temper. 

Enough has been said to show that George’s fear that 
Constance would think less well of him through Grace’s influence 
was without foundation. She even went so far as to send for him 
as soon as she returned to New York in the autumn. It was a 
strange meeting, for there was constraint on both sides, and at the 
same time each felt the necessity of showing the other that no 
change had taken place for the worse in their mutual relations. 

Constance was surprised to find how very favourably George 
Wood compared with the men she had seen during the summer— 
men all more or less alike in her eyes, but nevertheless represent- 
ing in her imagination the general type of what the gentleman 
is supposed to be, the type of the man of her own class, the mate 
of her own species. Grace had talked so much, in the early part 
of the season, of George’s inferior social position, of his awkward 
manner, and, generally, of his defects, that Constance had almost 
feared to find that she had been deceived at first and that there 
was a little truth in her sister's words. One glance, one phrase 
of his, sufficed to set her mind at rest. He might have peculiari- 
ties, but they were not apparent in his way of dressing, of enter- 
ing a room, or of pronouncing the English language. He was 
emphatically what he ought to be, and she felt a keen pleasure in 
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taking up her intercourse with him at the point where it had 
been interrupted more than four months earlier. 

And now the exigencies of this history require that we should 
pass rapidly over the period that followed. It was an uneventful 
time for all concerned. George Wood worked with all his might 
and produced some very creditable papers on a variety of subjects, 
gradually attracting a certain amount of notice to himself, and 
advancing, as he supposed, as fast as was possible in his career. 
Success of the kind he craved still seemed very far away in the 
dim future, though there were not wanting those who believed 
that he might not wait long for it. Foremost among those was 
Constance Fearing. To her there was a vast difference between 
the anonymous scribbler of small notices whom she had known a 
year ago and the promising young writer who appeared to her to 
have a reputation already, because most of her friends now knew 
who he was, had read one or more of his articles, and were glad 
to meet him when occasion offered. She felt, indeed, that he had 
not yet found out his best talent, but her instinct told her that 
the time could not be very distant when it would break out of its 
own impulse and surprise the world by its brilliancy. That he 
actually possessed great and rare gifts she no longer doubted. 

Next to Constance, the Sherrington Trimms were the loudest 
in their praise of George’s doings. Totty could talk of nothing 
else when she came to the house in Washington Square, and her 
husband never failed to read everything George wrote, and to pat 
him on the back after each fresh effort. Even George’s father 
began to relent and to believe that there might be something in 
literature after all. But he showed very little enthusiasm until, 
one day, an old acquaintance with whom he had not spoken for 
years, crossed the street and shook hands with him, congratulating 
him upon his boy’s ‘doing so well.’ Then Jonah Wood felt that 
the load of anxiety he had borne for so many years was suddenly 
lifted from his shoulders. People thought his boy was ‘doing 
well!’ He had not hoped to be told that spontaneously by any 
one for years to come. The dreary look began to fade out of his 
gray face, giving way to something that looked very like happiness. 

George himself was the least appreciative of his own success. 
Even Johnson, who was sparing of praise in general, wrote occa- 
sional notes in his paper expressive of his satisfaction at his 
friend’s work, and generally containing some bit of delicate cri- 
ticism or learned reference that lent them weight and caused 
them to be reprinted into other newspapers. 
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So the winter came and went again, and the month of May 
came round once more. George was with Constance one after- 
noon almost exactly a year from the day on which he had first 
told her of his love. Their relations had been very peaceful and 
pleasant of late, though George was not so often alone with her 
as in former times. The period of mourning for the girls’ 
mother was past and many people came to the house. George 
himself had gradually made numerous acquaintances and led a 
more social life than formerly, finding interest, as Johnson had 
predicted, in watching people instead of poring over books. He 
was asked to dinner by many persons who had known his father 
and were anxious to make amends for having judged him unjustly, 
and when they had once received him into their houses they 
liked him and did what they could to show it. Moreover, he was 
modest and reticent in regard to himself, and talked well of current 
topics. Insensibly he had begun to acquire social popularity and 
to forget much of his boyish cynicism. He fancied that he went 
into society merely because it sometimes gave him an oppor- 
tunity of meeting Constance, but he was too natural and young 
not to like it for itself. 

‘Shall we not go out ?’ he asked, when he found her alone in 
the drawing-room. 

Constance looked up and smiled, as though she understood 
his thought. He was afraid that Grace would enter the room and 
spoil his visit, as had happened more than once, and Constance 
feared the same thing. Neither had ever said as much to 
the other, but there was a tacit understanding between them, and 
their intimacy had developed so far that Constance made no secret 
of wishing to be alone with him when he came to the house. She 
smiled in spite of herself and George smiled in return. 

‘Yes. We can take a turn in the Square,’ she said. ‘It will 
be—cooler, you know.’ A soft laugh seemed to explain the hesi- 
tation, and George felt very happy. 

A few minutes later they were walking side by side under the 
great trees. Instinctively they kept away from the Fearings’ 
house—Grace might chance to be at the window. 

‘It was almost a year ago,’ said George suddenly, 

‘What ?’ 

‘That I told you I loved you. You think differently of me 
now, do you not?’ 

‘A little differently, perhaps,’ Constance answered. Then, 
feeling that she was blushing, she turned her face away and spoke 
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rapidly. ‘Yesandno. I think more of you—-that is to say, I 
think better of you. You have done so much in this year. I 
begin to see that you are more energetic than I fancied you were.’ 

‘Does it seem to you as though what I have done has brought 
us any nearer together, you and me?’ 

‘Nearer? Perhaps. I do not quite see how you mean.’ The 
blush had disappeared, and she looked puzzled. 

‘I mean because I have begun—only begun—to make some- 
thing like a position for myself. If I succeed I hope we shall 
seem nearer yet—nearer and nearer—till there shall be no parting 
at all.’ 

‘I think you mistake a letter in the word. You talk as 
though you meant dearer, more than nearer—do you not?’ Con- 
stance laughed, and blushed again. 

‘If I said that you were making love to me—to-day, as you 
said a year ago—would you answer that you meant it—as I did ?’ 

‘What impertinence!’ exclaimed Constance, still laughing 
lightly. 

‘No—but would you ?’ 

‘I cannot tell what I should do if you said anything so out- 
rageous !’ 

‘I love you! Is that outrageous and impertinent ?’ 

‘N—o. You say it very nicely—almost too nicely. I am 
afraid you have said it before.’ 

‘ Often, though I cannot expect you to remember the exact 
number of repetitions. How would you say it if you were 
obliged to say it? Ihave a good ear foratune. I could learn your 
music.’ 

‘Could you?’ Constance hesitated while they paused in their 
walk, and George looked into her eyes. 

She saw. something there that had not been present when he 
had first spoken, a year ago. He had seemed cold then, even to 
her inexperience. Now there was both passion and tenderness in 
his look, and there was sadness in his face. 

‘You do love me now,’ she said softly. ‘I can see it.’ 

‘And you, dear ; will you not say the little words ?’ 

Again she hesitated. Then she put out her hand and touched 
his very gently. 

‘I hate you, sir, she said. But she pronounced the syllables 
with infinite softness and delicacy, and the music of her voice 
could not have been more sweet if she had said ‘I love you, dear.’ 
Then she laughed again. 
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‘I could hear you say that very often without being hurt,’ 
said George tenderly. 

‘I only wanted to show you how I should say those other 
words if I would,’ she answered. — 

‘Is that all? Well—if there is a just proportion between your 
hatred and your love and your way of expressing them, your love 
must be ’ He stopped. 

‘Must be what ?’ 

‘As great as mine. I cannot find anything stronger than 
that to say—nor could you, if you knew.’ 

‘So you love me, then. I wonder how long it will last? 
When did it begin ?’ 

‘The second:.time I saw you.’ 

‘Love at second sight! How romantic—so much more 
original than at first sight, and so much more natural. No—you 
must not take my hand—there are people over there—and, 
besides, there is no reason why you should. I told you I hated you. 
There—walk like a sensible being and talk about your work!’ 

‘ You are a strange creature, Constance.’ 

‘AmI? Why do you call me Constance? I do not call you 
George—indeed I do not like the name at all.’ 

‘Nor I, if you do not. You can call me Constantine if you 
like. That name will be more like yours.’ 

‘I do not like my own. It makes me think of the odiously 
good little girls in story-books. Besides, what is it? Why am I 
called Constance? Is it for the town in Switzerland? I was 
never there. Is it for the virtue I least possess ?’ 

‘ As your sister is called Grace,’ suggested George. 

‘Hush! Grace is a very graceful girl. Take it in that way, 
and leave her alone. Am I the English for Constantia? Come, 
give me an explanation. Talk! Say something! You are 
leaving the burden of the conversation to me, and then you are 
not even listening !’ 

‘I was thinking of you—I always am. What shall I talk 
about? You are the only subject on which I could be at all 
eloquent.’ 


‘You might talk about yourself, for a change,’ suggested 
Constance. 

‘But you say you hate me, so that you would not find an 
account of me agreeable, would you ?’ 

‘I think my hatred could be made very accommodating, if 
you would talk pleasantly—even about yourself.’ 
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‘I would rather make love to you than talk.’ 

‘T have no doubt you would, but that is just what I do not 
want you to do. Besides, you have done it before—without any 
result.’ 

‘ That is no reason for not trying again, is it?’ 

‘Why try it at all?’ 

‘Love is its own reason,’ said George, ‘and it is the reason 
for most other things as well. I love you and I am not in search 
of reasons. I love you very, very much, with all my heart—so 
much that I do not know how to say it. My life is full of you. 
You are everywhere. You are always with me. In everything I 
have done since I have known you I have thought of you. I have 
asked myself whether this would please you, whether that would 
bring a smile to your dear face, whether these words or those 
would speak to your heart and be sweet to you. You are every- 
thing the world holds for me, the sun that shines, the air I breathe. 
Without the thought of you I could neither think nor work. If 
aman can grow great by the thought of woman’s love, you can 
make me one of the greatest; if men die of broken hearts, you 
can kill me. You are everything to me—life, breath, and happi- 
ness,’ 

Constance was silent. He spoke passionately, and there was 
an accent of truth in his low, vibrating voice that went to her 
heart. For one moment she almost felt that she loved him in 
return, as she had often dreamed of loving. That he was even 
now more to her than any living being she knew already. 

‘You like me, he said presently. ‘ You like me, you are fond 
of me; you have often told me that I am your best friend —the 
one of whom you think most. You let me come when I will, you 
let me say all that is in my heart to say, you let me tell you that 
I love you . 

‘It is very sweet to hear,’ said Constance softly. 

‘ And it is sweet to say as well—dearest. Ah, Constance, say 
it once—say that it is more than friendship, more than liking, 
more than fondness that you feel. What can it cost you to say 
it?’ 

‘Would it make you very happy ?’ 

‘It would make this world heaven.’ 

Constance stopped in her walk, drew back a little from his 
side, and looked at him. 

‘I will say it,’ she said quietly. ‘I love you—yes,I do. No 
—do not start—it is not much to hear, you must not be too 
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hopeful. I will tell you the truth—so, as we stand—no nearer. 
It is not friendship nor fondness, nor mere liking. It is love, but 
it is not what it should be. Do you know why I tell you? 
Because I care too much for your respect to let you think I am a 
miserable flirt, to let you think that I am encouraging you and 
drawing you on, without having the least heart in the matter. You 
must think me very conscientious. Perhaps I am. Yes, I have 
encouraged you, I have drawn you on, because I like to hear you 
say what you so often say of late, that you love me. It is very 
sweet to hear, as I told you just now. And,do you know? I 
wish I could say the same things to you, and feel them. But I 
do not love you enough, I am not sure of my love, it is greater 
to-day and less to-morrow, and I will not give you little where 
you give me so much. You know my secret now. You may 
hope, if you will. I am not deceiving you. I may love you 
more and more, and the day when I feel that it is all strong and 
true and whole and’ sound and unchangeable I will marry you. 
But I will not promise. I will not run the risk so long as I feel 
that my love may turn again into friendship next week—or next 
year. Do yousee? Have you understood me? Is it all clear 
now ?’ 

‘I understand your words, dear, but not your heart. I thank 


’ 


you 





‘No. Do not thank me. Come, let us walk on, slowly. Do 
you know that it has been the same with you, though you will not 
admit it? You did not love me a year ago, as you do now, did 
you?’ 

‘No. That was impossible. I love you more and more every 
day, every week, every month.’ 

‘A year ago it would have been quite possible for you to have 
forgotten me and loved some other woman. You did not look 
at me as you do now. Your voice had not the same ring in it.’ 

‘I daresay not—I have changed. I can feel it.’ 

‘Yes, and it is because I have watched you changing in one 
way that I am afraid I may change in the other.’ 

George was very much surprised and at the same time was 
made very happy by what she had told him. He had indeed 
suspected the truth, and it was not enough to have heard her say 
the words ‘I love you’ in the calm and reasoning tone she had 
used. But, on the other hand, there was something brilliantly 
honest about her confession, that filled him with hope and delight. 
If a woman so true once loved with all her heart she would love 
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longer and better and more truly than other women can. So at 
least thought George Wood, as he walked by her side beneath the 
trees in Washington Square, and glanced from time to time at 
her lovely blushing face. 

‘I thank you, dear, with all my heart,’ he said after a long 
pause. 

‘There is little enough to thank me for. It seems to me 
that I could not have done less. Would it have been honest and 
right to let things go on as they were going without an expla- 
nation ?’ 

‘Perhaps not. But most women would have done nothing. I 
understand you better now, I think—if a man can ever understand 
a woman at all.’ 

‘I do not understand myself,’ Constance answered thought- 
fully. ‘Promise me one thing,’ she added, looking up quickly 
into his face. 

‘ Anything in the world,’ he said. 

‘Anything? Then promise me that what I have said to-day 
shall make no difference in the way we meet, and that you will 
behave just as you did before.’ 

‘Indeed I will. What difference could it make? Ido not 
see.’ 

‘Well, it might. Remember that we are not engaged to be 
married F 

‘Oh, that? Of course not. I am engaged to you, but you 
are not engaged to me. Is that it?’ 

‘Better not think of any engagement at all. It can do no 
good. Love me if you will, but do not consider yourself bound.’ 

‘If you will tell me how I can love you without feeling bound 
to you, perhaps I will try and obey your commands. It must be 
a very complicated thing.’ George laughed happily. 

‘Well, do as you will,’ said Constance. ‘Only be honest with 
me, as I have been with you. Ifa time comes when you feel 
that you love me less, tell me so frankly, and let there be an end, 
Will you?’ 

‘Yes. Iam not afraid. The day will never come.’ 

*“ Never ” is thought to be an old-fashioned word, I believe— 
like “always.” Will you do something else to please me—some- 
thing to pay me for my honesty ?’ 

‘ Anything—everything.’ 

‘Write a book, then. It is time you did it.’ 

George did not answer at once. There was nothing which he 
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really wished more to accomplish than what Constance asked of 
him, and yet, in spite of years of literary work and endless 
preparation, there was nothing for which he really felt himself 
less fitted. He was conscious that fragments of novels were 
constantly floating through his brain, and that scenes formed 
themselves and conversations arranged themselves spontaneously 
in his mind when he least expected it; but everything was vague 
and unsettled—he had neither plot nor plan, neither the persons 
of the drama nor the scene of their action, neither beginning nor 
continuation, nor end. To promise to write a book now, this very 
year, seemed like madness. And yet he was beginning to fear 
lest he should put off the task until it should be too late. He 
was in his twenty-seventh year, and in his own estimation was 
approaching perilously near to thirty. 

‘Why do you ask me to do it now?’ he inquired. 

‘Because it is time, and because, if you go on much longer 
with these short things, you will never do anything else.’ 

‘I only do it as a preparation, asa step. Honestly, I do not 
feel that I know enough to write a good book, and I should be 
sorry to write a bad one.’ 

‘Never mind. Make a beginning. It can do no harm to try. 
You have written a great deal lately, and you can leave the 
magazines alone for a while. Shall I tell you what I would like ?’ 

* Yes—what ?’ 

‘I would like you to write your book and bring the chapters 
as you write them, and read them to me one by one.’ 

‘Would you really like that ?’ 

‘Indeed I would.’ 

‘Then I will do it. I mean that I will try, for I am sure I 
cannot succeed. But—you did not think of that—where can we 
read without being interrupted? I do not propose to give your 
sister the benefit F 

‘In Central Park—on fine days. There are quiet places 
there.’ 

‘Will you go there with me alone?’ George asked in some 
surprise. 

‘Yes. Why not? Have I not told you that I love you—a 
little ?’ 

‘I bless you for it, dear!’ said George. 

And so they parted. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


GEorGE felt like a man who has committe] himself to take part 
in some public competition although not properly prepared for the 
contest, and during the night that succeeded his last meeting 
with Constance he slept little. He had promised to write a book. 
That was bad enough, considering that he felt so little fitted for 
the task. But, at least, if he had undertaken to finish the work, 
revise it and polish it and eliminate all the errors he could dis- 
cover before bringing it to Miss Fearing in its final shape, he 
could have comforted himself with the thought that the first 
follies he committed would be known only to himself. He had 
promised, however, to read the chapters to Constance as he wrote 
them, one by one, and the thought filled him with dismay. The 
charming prospect of numberless meetings with her was marred 
by the fear of being ridiculous in her eyes. It was for her alone 
that the book was to be written. It would be a failure and he 
would not even attempt to publish it, but the certainty that the 
public would not witness his discomfiture brought no consolation 
with it. Better a thousand times to be laughed at by the critics 
than to see a pained look of disappointment in Constance’s eyes. 
Nevertheless he considered his promise sacred, and, after all, it 
was Constance who had driven him to make it. He had protested 
his incapacity as well as he could. She would see that he had 
been right, and would acknowledge the wisdom of waiting a little 
longer before making the great attempt. 

At first he felt as though he were in a nightmare, in a dim 
labyrinth from which he had pledged himself to find an escape in 
a given time. His nerves, for the first time in his life, played 
him false. He grew suddenly hot, and then as suddenly cold 
again. Attempting to fix his imagination, monstrous faces pre- 
sented themselves before his eyes in the dark, and he heard 
fragments of conversation in which there were long sentences 
that meant nothing. He lit a candle and sat up in bed, clasping 
his forehead with his long smooth fingers, and beginning to feel 
that he knew what despair really meant. 

This, then, was the result of years of preparation, of patient 
practice with the pen, of thoughtful reading and careful study ! 
He had always felt that he lacked the imagination necessary for 
producing a novel, and now he felt sure of it. Johnson had told 
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him that he was no critic, and he had believed Johnson, because 
Johnson was himself the best critic he knew. What, then, was 
he? A writer of short papers and articles. Yes, he could do 
that. How easily now, at this very moment, could he think of 
half-a-dozen subjects for such work, and how neatly he could put 
them into shape, develop them in a certain number of pages and 
polish them to the proper degree of brilliancy ! 

The morning dawned and found him still searching and beat- 
ing his brain for a subject. As the light increased he felt more 
and more nervous. It was not in his nature to put off the begin- 
ning upon which he had determined, and he knew that on that 
day he must write the first words of his first book or forfeit his 
self-respect for’ ever. There was an eminently comic side to the 
situation, but he could not see it. His dread of being ridiculous 
in the eyes of the woman he loved was great enough to keep him 
from contemplating the absurdity of his case. His sensations 
became intolerable; he felt like a doomed man awaiting his 
execution, whose only chance of a reprieve lay in inventing a 
plot for a novel. He could bear it no longer, and he got out of 
bed and opened his window. The fresh air of the May morning 
rushed in and suddenly filled the room with sweetness and his 
excited brain with a new sense of possibilities. He sat down at 
his table without thinking of dressing himself, and took up his 
pen. A sheet of paper lay ready before him, and the habit of 
writing was strong in itself—too strong to be resisted. In a few 
minutes that white sheet would be covered with words that would 
mean something, and those words would be the beginning of his 
book, of the novel he was about to write, but of the contents of 
which he had not the remotest conception. This was not the way 
he had anticipated the commencement of the work that was to 
lay the first stone of his reputation. He had fancied himself 
sitting down to that first page, calm and collected, armed with a 
plot already thoroughly elaborated, charmed beforehand with the 
characters of his own invention, carried away from the first by 
the spirit of the action, cheered at every page by the certainty of 
success, because failure was to have been excluded by the multi- 
plicity of his precautions. And here he was, without an idea in 
his: brain or the least subject for an excuse, beginning a romance 
which was to be judged step by step by the person of all others 
most dear to him. 

George dipped his pen into the ink a second time and then 
glanced at the calendar. It was the fifth of May. 
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‘Well,’ he said aloud, ‘there is luck in odd numbers. Here 
goes my first novel !’ 

And thereupon, to his own great surprise, he began writing 
rapidly. He did not know what was coming, he hardly knew 
whether his hero had black hair or brown, and as for the heroine, 
he had not thought of her at all. But the hero was himself, 
and was passing a night of .great anxiety and distress in a small 
room, in a small house, in the city of New York. The reason 
of his anxiety and distress was a profound secret as yet, be- 
cause George had not invented it, but there was no difficulty 
in depicting his state of mind. The writer had just spent 
that very night himself, and was describing it while the sun 
was yet scarcely risen. He chuckled viciously as he drove his pen 
along the lines and wrote out the ready phrases that rushed into 
his brain. It was inexpressibly comic to be giving all the details 
of his hero’s suffering without having the smallest idea of what 
caused it; but, as he went on, he found that his silence upon 
this important point was lending an uncanny air of mystery to 
his first chapter, and his own interest was unexpectedly aroused. 

It seemed strange, too, to find himself at liberty to devote 
as much space as he pleased to the elaboration of details that 
attracted his attention, and to feel that he was not limited in 
space as he had hitherto been in all he wrote. Of course, when 
he stopped to think of what he was to do next, he was as much 
convinced as ever that nothing could come of his attempt beyond 
this first chapter. The whole affair was like a sort of trial gallop 
over the paper, and doubtless, when he read over what he had 
written, he would be convinced of its worthlessness. He re- 
membered his first fiery article upon the critics, and the wholesale 
cutting and pruning it had required before he could even submit 
it to Johnson. Then, however, he had written under the influence 
of anger; now, he was conscious of a new pleasure in every sen- 
tence, his ideas came smoothly to the surface, and his own language 
had a freshness which he did not recognise. In old times he had 
studied the manner of great writers in the attempt to improve 
his own, and his style had been subject to violent attacks of 
Carlyle and to lucid intervals of Macaulay, he had worshipped 
at Ruskin’s exquisite shrine and had offered incense in Landor’s 
classic temple, he had eaten of Thackeray’s salt and had drunk 
long draughts from Dickens's loving-cup. Perhaps each had pro- 
duced its effect, but now he was no longer conscious of receiving 
influence from any of them. For the first time in his life he 
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was himself, for better, for worse, to fail or to succeed. His 
soul and his consciousness expanded together in a new and in- 
toxicating life, as he struck those first reckless strokes in the 
delicious waters of the unknown. 

He forgot everything—dress, breakfast, his father, the time of 
day and the time of year, and when he rose from his seat he had 
written the first chapter of his novel. For some occult reason he 
had stopped suddenly and dropped his pen. He knew instinctively 
that he had reached his first halting-place, and he paused for 
breath, left the table and went to the window. To his astonish- 
ment the sun was already casting shadows in the little brick yard, 
and he knew that it must be past noon. He looked at himself 
and saw that he was not dressed, then he looked at his watch and 
found that it was one o’clock. He rubbed his eyes, for it had all 
been like a dream, like a vision of fairyland, like a night spent at 
the play. On the table lay many pages of closely-written matter, 
numbered and neatly put together by sheer force of habit. He 
hardly knew what they contained, and he was quite unable to recall 
the words that opened the first paragraph. But he knew the last 
sentence by heart, for it was still ringing in his brain, and, strange 
to say, he knew what was to come next, though he seemed not to 
have known it so long as he held his pen. While he dressed him- 
self the whole book, confused in its details but clear in its general 
outline, presented itself to his contemplation, and he knew that he 
should write it as he saw it. It would assuredly not be a good 
novel, it would never be published, and he was wasting his time, 
but it would be a book, and he should keep his promise to Con- 
stance. He went downstairs and found his father at luncheon, with 
a newspaper beside him, 

‘Well, George,’ said the old gentleman, ‘I thought you were 
never going to get up.’ 

‘I am not quite sure that I have been to bed,’ answered 
the young man. ‘But I know that I have been writing since 
it was daylight and have had no breakfast.’ 

‘That is a bad way of beginning the day,’ said Jonah Wood, 
shaking his head. ‘ You will derange. your digestion by these 
habits. It is idle to try such experiments on the human frame.’ 

‘It was quite an unwilling experiment. I forgot all about 
eating. I had some work that had to be done, and so I put it 
through.’ : 

‘More articles ?’ inquired his father with kindly interest. 

‘I believe I am writing a book,’ said George. ‘It is a new 
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sensation, and very exhilarating, but I cannot tell you anything 
about it till I have got on with it further.’ 

‘A book, eh? Well, I wish you success, George. I hope you 
are well prepared, and that you will do nothing hasty or ill-con- 
sidered.’ 

‘No, indeed !’ exclaimed George with.a laugh. 

Hasty and ill-considered! Could any two epithets better 
describe the way in which he had gone to work? What rubbish 
it would be when it was finished, he thought, as he attacked 
the cold meat and pickles. He realised that he was desperately 
hungry, and unaccountably gay considering that he anticipated 
a total failure, and it was surprising that, while he believed that 
he had been producing trash, he should be in such a hurry to 
finish his meal in order to produce more, Nothing, however, 
seemed to be of the slightest importance, except to write as fast 
as he could in order to have plenty of manuscript to read to 
Constance at the first opportunity. 

That night before going to bed he sat down in a comfortable 
chair, lit a pipe and read over what he had written. It must be 
very poor stuff, of course, he considered, because he had turned it 
out so quickly; but he experienced one of the great pleasures of 
his life in reading it over. The phrases sent thrills of satisfaction 
through him, and his hand trembled as he took up one sheet 
after another. It was strange that he should be able to take 
such delight in what must manifestly be so bad. But, bad or 
not, the thing was alive, and the characters were his compa- 
nions, whispering in his ear the words that they were to speak, 
and bringing with them their individual atmospheres, while a sort 
of secondary and almost unconscious imagination performed the 
scene-shifting in a smooth and masterly fashion. 

Three days later, he sat beside Constance Fearing upon a 
wooden bench in a retired nook in Central Park. The weather 


“was gloriously beautiful, and the whole world smelt of violets 


and sunshine, Everything was fresh and peaceful, and the stillness 
was broken only by the voices of laughing children who played 
together a hundred yards away from where the pair were sitting. 

‘ And now, begin,’ said Constance eagerly, as George produced 
his folded manuscript. 

‘It is horrible stuff, he said, ‘I had really much rather not 
read it.’ 

‘Shall I go away ?’ 

‘No,’ : 
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‘Then read!’ 

A great wave of timidity came over the young man in that 
moment, He could not account for it, for he had often read to 
Constance the manuscript of his short articles. But this seemed 
very different. He let the folded sheets rest on his knee and 
gazed into the distance, seeing nothing and wishing that he might 
sink through the earth into his own room. To judge from the 
sensation in his throat, he would not be able to read at all. Then 
all at once he grew cold. He had undertaken to do this thing 
and he must carry it through, come what might. Constance would 
not laugh at him, and she would be just. He wished that she 
were Johnson, for it would be easier. 

‘I am waiting,’ she said witha gentle smile. George laughed. 

‘I never was so frightened in my life,’ he said. ‘I know what 
stage fright is now.’ 

Constance looked at him, and she liked his timidity more 
than she had often liked his boldness. She felt that she loved 
him a little more than before. Her voice was very soft when she 
spoke. 

‘Are you afraid of me, dear?’ she asked. 

The blood came to George’s face. It was the first time she 
had ever used an endearing expression in speaking to him. 

‘ Not since you have said that,’ he answered, opening the sheets. 

He read the first chapter, and she did not interrupt him. 
Occasionally he glanced at her face. It was very grave and 
thoughtful, and he could not guess what was passing in her mind. 

‘That is the end of the first chapter,’ he said at last. ‘Do 
you like it?’ 

‘Go on!’ she exclaimed quickly, without heeding his question. 

George did as he was bidden, and read on to the end of what 
he had brought. Whatever Constance might think of the work, 
she was evidently anxious to hear it, and this fact at least gave 
him a little courage. When he had finished, he folded up the 
sheets quickly and returned them to his pocket, without looking 
at his companion’s face. He did not dare ask her again for her 
opinion, and he waited for her to speak. But she said nothing 
and leaned back in her seat, apparently contemplating the trees. 

‘Would you like to walk a little?’ George asked in an un- 
steady voice. He now took it for granted that she was not pleased. 

‘Do you want to know what I think of your three chapters ?’ 

‘Yes, please,’ he answered nervously. 

‘They are very, very good. They are as much better than 
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anything you have ever done before as champagne is better than 
soda-water,’ 

‘Not really!’ George exclaimed in genuine and overwhelming 
surprise. ‘ You are not in earnest ?’ 

‘Indeed I am,’ Constance answered with some impatience. 
‘Do you think I would say such a thing if I were not sure of it ? 
Do you not feel it yourself? Did you not know it when you were 
writing ?’ 

‘No—lI. thought, because it was written so fast, it could not 


be worth much. Indeed, I think so still—I am afraid that you 
are F 





‘ Mistaken ?’ 

‘Perhaps—carried away because you like me, or because you 
think I ought to write well.’ 

‘Nonsense. Promise me that you will not show this book to 
anyone until it is quite finished. I want you to take my word for 
it, to believe in my judgment, because I know I am right. Will 
you ?’ 

‘Of course I will. To whom should I show it? I think I 
should be ashamed,’ 

‘You need not be ashamed if you go on in that way. When 
will you have written more ?’ 

‘Give me three days—that will give you three chapters at 
least and take you well into the story. You are not going out of 
town yet ?’ 

‘TI shall not go until it is finished,’ said Constance with great 
determination. She had made up her mind that George would 
write better if he wrote very fast, and she meant to urge him to 
do his utmost. 

‘But that may take a long time,’ he objected. 

‘No, it will not,’ she answered. ‘ You would not keep in New 
York when it is too hot, would you?’ 

‘I will do my best,’ said George. 

He kept his word, and three weeks later he sat in his room, in 
the small hours of the morning, writing the last page of his first 
novel. He was in a state of indescribable excitement, though he 
seemed to be no longer thinking at all. The pen seemed to do 
the work of itself, and he followed the words that appeared so 
quickly with a feverish interest, He had not the least idea how 
it would all look when it was done, but something told him that 
it was being done in the right way. His hand flew from side to 
side of the paper, and then stopped suddenly, why, he could not, 
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tell. It was not possible that there should be nothing more to 
say, no more to add, not one word to make the completion more 
complete. He collected his thoughts and read the page over 
carefully to the end. No—there was nothing wanting, and one 
word more would spoil the conclusion. 

‘I do not understand why, I am sure,’ he said to himself. 
‘But that is the end, and there is no doubt about it. So here it 
goes! “ George—Winton—Wood—May 29th.”’ 

He pushed the sheet away from him. Rather theatrical, he 
thought, to sign his name to it, as though it were a real book, and 
as though the manuscript were worth keeping. He had done it 
all to please Constance, and Constance was pleased. In twenty- 
four days he had concocted a novel—and he had never in his life 
enjoyed twenty-four days so much. That was because he had 
seen Constance so often and because this wretched scroll had 
amused her. Would she like the last three chapters? Of course 
she would. He would take her the whole manuscript and make 
her a present of it. That was all it could be good for. To publish 
such stuff would be folly, even if any publisher could be found to 
abet such madness. On the whole, he would prefer to throw the 
whole into the fire. Nobody could tell. He might be famous 
some day in the far future, and then, when he was dead and gone, 
and could not interfere any longer, some abominable literary 
executor would get hold of this thing and print it, and show the 
world what an egregious ass the celebrated George Winton Wood 
had been when he was a very young man. But Constance could 
have it if she liked, on condition that it was never shown to 
anybody. , 

Thereupon George tumbled into bed and slept soundly until 
ten o'clock on the following morning, when he gathered up his 
manuscript, tied it up into a neat bundle, and went to meet 
Constance at their accustomed trysting-place in the Park. 

There were some very striking passages towards the conclusion 
of the book, and George read them as well as he could. Indeed, 
as many of the best speeches were put into the mouth of the hero 
and were supposed to be addressed to the lady of his affections, 
George found it very natural to speak them to Constance and to 
give them a very tender emphasis. It was clear, too, that Con- 
stance understood the real intention of the love-making, and, to 
all appearance, appreciated it, for the colour came and went softly 
in her face, and there was sometimes a little moisture in her eyes 
and sometimes a light that is not caused by inete interest in an 
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everyday novel, George wrote better than he talked, as many 
men do who are born writers, There was music in his phrases, 
but it was the music of pure nature and not the rhythm of a 
studied prose, That was what most struck the attention of the 


young girl who sat beside him, drinking in the words which she 


knew were meant for her, and which she felt were more beautiful 
than anything she had heard before. 

To tell the truth, though she had spoken her admiration very 
frankly and forcibly, she was beginning to doubt her own ability 
to judge of the work. If George’s talent were really as great as 
it now seemed to her, how had it remained concealed so long ? 
There had been nothing to compare with this in his numerous 
short writings. Was this because they had not been addressed to 
herself, or was it for this very reason that his novel was so much 
more fascinating? Or was it really because he had at last found 
out his strength and was beginning to use it like a giant? She 
could not tell. She confessed to herself that she had assumed 
much in setting up her judgment as a standard for him in the 
matter. The more he had read, the more she had been amazed 
at his knowledge of things and men, at his easy versatility, and at 
the power he displayed in the more dramatic parts of the book. 
Of one thing she felt sure: The book would be read and would 
be liked by the class of people with whom she associated. What 
the critics might think or say about it was another matter. 

She had been prepared for something well done at the last, but 
she had not anticipated the ending—that ending which had so 
much surprised the writer himself in his inexperience of his own 
powers. His voice trembled as he read the last page, and he was 
not even conscious of being ashamed of showing so much feeling 
about the creatures of his imagination. He was aware, as in a 
dream, that Constance’s small hand was tightly clasped in his 
while he was reading, and then, as his voice ceased, he felt. her 
head resting against his shoulder. She was looking down, and 
he could only see that there was colour in her face, but as he 
gazed at the tiny fair curls that were just visible to him he saw a 
crystal tear fall upon his rough sleeve and glisten in the May 
sunlight. 

‘You have dropped one of your diamonds,’ he said softly. 
‘Is it for me—or for the man in the book ?’ 

She looked up into his face with a happy smile. 

‘You should know best,’ she answered. 

Her face was very near to his, and though his came nearer, 
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she did not draw hers away. George forgot the nurses and the 
children in the distance, If all his assembled acquaintances had 
been drawn up in ranks before him he would have forgotten their 
presence too. His lips touched her cheek, not timidly, nor roughly 
either, though he felt for one moment that his blood was on fire. 
Then she drew back quickly and took her hand from his. 

‘It is very wrong of me,’ she said, ‘Perhaps I shall never 
love you enough for that,’ 

‘How can you say so? Was it for the man in the book, then, 
after all ?’ 

‘I do not know—forget it. It may come some day ’ 

‘Is it nearer than it was? Is it any nearer?’ George asked 
very tenderly. 

‘I do not know. Iam very foolish. Your book moved me, I 
suppose—it is so grand, that last part, where he tells her the 
truth, and she sees how noble he has been all through.’ 

‘I am glad you have liked it so much. It was written to 
amuse you, and it has done that, at all events. So here it is. Do 
you care to keep it ?’ 

Constance looked at him in surprise, not understanding what 
he meant. 

‘Of course I want it,’ she answered. ‘ After it is printed, give 
it back to me.’ 

‘Printed!’ exclaimed George contemptuously. ‘Do you 
think anybody would publish it? Do you really think I would 
offer it to anybody ?’ 

‘You are not serious ?’ said the young girl, staring at him. 

‘Indeed I am in earnest. Do you believe a novel can be 
dashed off in that way, in three or four weeks, and be good 
for anything? Why, it needs six months at least to write a 
book !’ 

‘What do you call this?’ Constance asked, growing suddenly 
cold and taking the manuscript from his hands, 

‘Not a book, certainly. It is a scrawl of some sort, a little 
better than a dime novel, a little poorer than the last thrilling 
tale in a cheap weekly. Whatever it is, it is not a publishable 
story.’ 

Constance could not believe her ears. She did not know 
whether to be angry at his persistent contempt of her opinion, or 
to be frightened at the possibility of his being right. 

‘We cannot both be right,’ she said at last, with sudden 
energy. ‘One of us two must be an idiot—an absolute idiot— 
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and—well, I would rather not think that I am the one, you 
know,’ 

George laughed and tried to take the manuscript back, but 
she held it behind her and faced him. 

‘ What are you going to do with it?’ he asked, when he saw 
that she was determined to keep it. 

‘I will not tell you, Did you not say you had written it for 
me ?’ 

‘Yes, but for you alone.’ 

‘Not at all. It is my property, and I will make any use of it 
I like.’ 

‘ Please do not show it to anyone,’ he said very earnestly, 

‘I promise nothing. It is mine to dispose of as I see fit.’ 

‘Let me look over it at least—I am sure it is full of bad 
English, and there are lots of words left out, and the punctuation 
is erratic. Give me that chance.’ 

‘No; I will not. You can do it on the proof. You are 
always telling me what you do on the proofs of things.’ 

‘Constance! For heaven’s sake give it back to me and think 
no more about it,’ 

‘Do you love me?’ 

‘You know I do / 

‘And do you want me to love you? 

‘IT want nothing else. But, Constance, I beg of you 

‘Then apply your gigantic intellect to the contemplation of 
what concerns you. To be short, mind your own business, and go 
home.’ 

‘ Please 

‘If you are not gone before I count five I shall hate you, I 
am beginning—one—two 

‘ Well, there is one satisfaction,’ said George, abandoning the 
contest ; ‘if you send it to a publisher to read you will never see 
it again, nor hear of it.’ 

‘IT will stand over him while he reads it,’ said Constance, 
laughing. ‘If you are good you can take me to the carriage—if 








I may, you know.’ 





’ 








not, go away.’ 


George walked by her side and helped her into the brougham 
that waited for her a short distance from the place where they 
had sat. He was utterly overcome by the novelty of the situation, 
and did not even attempt to speak. 

‘It is a great book,’ said Constance, speaking through the 
pen window after he had shut the door. ‘Tell him to go home,’ 
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‘I do not care a straw what it is, so long as it has pleased you, 
—Home, John!’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

And away the carriage rolled.’ Constance had not determined 
what she should do with her prize, but she was not long in making 
up her mind. George had often spoken of his friend Johnson, 
and had shown her articles written by him. It struck her that 
he would be the very person to whom she might apply for help. 
George would never suspect her of having gone to him, and, from 
all accounts, he was an extremely reticent and judicious personage. 
She told the coachman to drive her to the office of the newspaper 
to which Johnson belonged, and to beguile the time she began to 
read the manuscript over again from the beginning. When the 
carriage stopped she did not know that she had been driving for 
more than an hour since she had left George standing in the road 
in the Park, 


(To be continued.) 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


SomME NOVELS. 


HERE exists, I am informed, a popular superstition that I 
generally review each of Mr. Haggard’s novels in from nine 
to twenty-nine several places. This is not precisely accurate— 
much the contrary ; but I see no reason why I should not review 
his. Evie Brighteyes' once, if I please. About one thing I am 
quite certain—the end of this century may like Eric or may dis- 
like him, but he would have been highly popular in Icelandic 
circles some six hundred years ago. Jan, the thrall, who is said 
to have told the history, in which he took a sad part, must have 
received plenty of gold rings for his pains, and must have lived 
in comfortable winter quarters. This may not have consoled him 
for the memory of his revealing Eric’s secret, at Swanhild’s 
threat, but perhaps no man would hold his peace when threatened 
with the torture of Wolf the Unwashed. What that was may be 
read in Sir George Dasent’s Story of Burnt Njal—a modern 
novelist or a modern writer cannot be more explicit. ric, then, 
I think, would assuredly have shared the success of the Njala and 
Grettla, It contains the elements of a good saga: plenty of fighting, 
a brave man’s battle with fate, an evil witch-woman, ghosts of that 
strange material character which peopled the Icelandic imagina- 
tion. The humour of Skallagrim the Baresark is the right Ice- 
landic humour—cruel and keen, and the loyalty of that unlucky 
axe-wielder would make Norsemen forgive his fatal love of ale. 
Skallagrim is among Mr. Haggard’s best men; a critic might call 
him a Norse Umslopogaas, but such characters were by no means 
uncommon and were highly respected when once they ceased to 
be Baresarks, or furious masterless bullies. 

The difficulties of Mr. Haggard’s enterprise were very great 
indeed. Ido not say that he has overcome them all; perhaps 
they were not all to be overcome. First, it is hard to interest a 
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modern audience in these old Northern ancestors of ours, Psy- 
chology they had none, for personal influence they substituted 
witchcraft, and the craft of their witches was peculiarly gross and 
palpable. Their evil passions took the visible shapes of familiar 
spiritual beasts, wolves, rats, and what not, Their very ghosts 
fought hard, and could be wounded, or even slain with the second 
death that does not die. They believed in dreams, in second- 
sight, in the apparitions of Norns and Valkyries, in the songs of 
the dead Gunnar, well content within his howe. These beliefs 
are dead, less picturesque bogies have taken their place. Then 
the endless vendettas, the blood-feuds, are unknown to us, except 
in Corsica, though Mark Twain shows us how they prevailed on 
the banks of the Mississippi fifty years ago. The question of 
style is another difficulty. Perhaps you cannot tell a tale of these 
days in a modern manner, yet Mr. Morris is accused of being too 
archaic in the language of his saga library. Perhaps the same 
accusation may be brought against the manner of Eric, yet it is 
not easy to see how a more modern strain could seem appropriate. 
Once more, we want a love-story in a romance, and of love (except 
in the purely mythical Volsunga) the Icelanders thought little, 
or said little. Litigation, with them, holds the place which love 
holds with us, but not even the science of Maurer could make 
much Icelandic legal business enchanting to novel readers, 
Finally, sagas never, or hardly ever, ‘end well.’ Fate is too much 
for the righteous and peaceful Njal, as for the stern Skarphedinn, 
and the chivalrous Gunnar, and that rude champion, Grettir, and 
the brave young Olaf, Howard’s son, Fate dogs Eric Brighteyes, 
too, from his birth : a life of trial and of battle, a long wooing, and 
one hour of dear-bought love, and a warrior’s death, were what 
the Norns had in store for him. Many single adventures in his 
career of adventure are, to my mind, excellent, and worthy of the 
North. The all but deathly love-scene in the snow; the descent 
of Golden Foss ; the first meeting with the Baresark ; the storming 
of his cavern; the fight at sea, and the escape of Eric and Skalla- 
grim, as of Signy and Sinfiotli, from bondage; the walking of 
Swanhild’s spectre on the waters; the scene of the dead mother; 
the dealings with Gudruda in the cave, and all the fateful end after 
Skallagrim’s unhappy drinking bout; his repentance; the wrath 
and forgiveness of Eric—these things seem to me good examples 
of the saga; more or better can be said of no work. But then a 
distinguished critic, Mr. Oswald Crawford, has recently declared 
that sagas are pointless, and prolix, and something else be- 
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ginning with ‘p, which I have forgotten, This is probably an 
ultimate question of personal taste; for my own part, I would 
that I found most three-volume novels as devoid of prolixity, as 
much to the point, as apt to stir the blood, and to move the 
lacryme rerum, as I find many sagas, Eric among the rest, 
There are, perhaps, passages which seem scarcely correct in treat- 
ment. Of all literature, the saga is the least exclamatory, the 
least rhetorical. In Eric there are passages too rhetorical and too 
descriptive for my own taste. I do not feel as if the Finnish 
witch-wife, Groa, were a success. There may be speeches too ora-~ 
torical. One cannot, however, blame Eric for singing songs in 
praise of his own prowess. From Lamech to Alan Breck, nay, to 
Jacky, the black fellow in Never too Late to Mend, these impul- 
sive natural heroes, like the Paladins of Charlemagne, all boasted 
themselves after battle. Eric would have been no Norseman of 
his age if he had refrained. To the best of my knowledge, the 
novel is a correct picture of heroic life in Iceland, as conceived of 
by the immediate descendants of the men who lived it. I doubt 
whether the hell-shoon were bound on the feet of dead women ; 
except for that detail, I see no error in the Realien. And when 
Gudruda goes up to cut the long hair of the fever-stricken Eric, 
when she sits through all the silver northern night above the 
slain who died at her bridal, as when Hal cuts the grappling iron, 
and Skallagrim drinks at his last lonely bout, and strikes his last 
stroke, I feel that all this is real ; that this has been so; or so has 
seemed, in the eyes of men from whom we draw our own lives, 
It is a great saga, as far as I can judge of sagas, and in the last 
six hundred years no man but Mr. Haggard could have written 
it. With Icelanders he is at home, and, as it were, in the native 
air of his imagination. 

I have not for long been more entertained than by Mr. 
Hutchinson’s Creatures of Circumstance.' All the works of the 
eminent golfer, whom the world calls, ‘ for love and for euphony, 
Horace,’ are genial, but this is by far his best essay in fiction. 
There is not much of a plot (though Mr. Hutchinson keeps his 
eye steadily on his hero’s character and its development). There 
is no skill in construction, but there is very great skill in the in- 
troduction of lively bits of narrative. The old cricketing sexton, 
Mr. Slocombe, is a gem; so is the explosive Colonel, with his 
empty sleeve full of cheroots. The fun to be got out of glass 
eyes seems limited, but the accident to the Colonel’s glass eye 
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makes one laugh an old-fashioned laugh. Mrs. Etheredge is very 
like some people we meet, especially when she is a mass of 
‘ golden hysterics.’ Fortunately we do not often meet ladies who 
give themselves their heads quite so freely as Sybil. She is 


unmaidenly with Lord Morningham—very ; but there is a dash 
of wild humour in the pre-nuptial contract which she writes out 


for him, that makes even so violent a scene not unendurable, 


Of humour, the character of Mr. Cheadle is full, His son is an 


excellent and most original study. The American scenes are 
fresh and full of life. The Creature is a mystery, like Sybil’s final 
mysticism, but ‘ How they lost the Creature’ is a wonderful piece 
of description. Whether the hero, a cricketer of almost godlike 
prowess, would, could, or should have written that false letter to 
Sybil, who can say? We mortals eternally do the wrong and the 
unexpected thing, the thing we could have sworn that we would 
never do, It was ‘faith unfaithful’—we cannot say that it was 
impossible. Mr. Hutchinson gets into a few bunkers, and other 
hazards, but he plays out of them very cleverly. There is 
passion in the book, there is humour, there is kindness, and there 
is more of the modern disagreeable than I like, but many readers 
like it. The comparison of a sonnet to a hard-boiled egg will 
delight all disdainers of sonnets, which, certainly, are ‘ very filling 
at the price.’ Distinctly we may applaud and thank Mr. Hut- 
chinson at the close of his round. He amuses us. He makes us 
laugh. He takes us out of ourselves, and he hasan elfish know- 
ledge of new Companies, Limited, which can only have been 
acquired by great study and at much expense. Next time, if 
there is to be another time, perhaps he may be less frankly care- 
less of construction, and a trifle less facetious in manner, now and 
then. 


* * 
* 


*Q.’s’ Romance, The Splendid Spur, was such a delightful 
novel that all its readers must have hurried to acquire his Noughis 
and Crosses.'. I own that I am a little disappointed in Noughts 
and Crosses. They are brief and usually bizarre stories and 
sketches, which a little remind one of tales by M. Coppée. The 
Outlandish Ladies is a trifle too outlandish. Fortwnio, equally 
odd, is much more poetic, one of the best where all have a strange 
original poetry of theirown. There seems to be no limit to Q.’s 
varieties of fiction. His Contes, however, fall short of M. Paul 
Bourget’s ten new ones, Nowveaux Pastels, which are delightful 
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examples in their kind. From Q. we want to hear more about 
the fortunes of his Jack Marvell, of the Yorkshire Marvells, late 
scholar of Trinity. Jack and his companions were real people, 
not like a lady leper from San Domingo, stranded, somehow, in 
Cornwall. It is not that we are ungrateful for the very odd and 
original Noughts and Crosses. But Q. can play at a much better 
game than that pastime of school-hours. 
* * 
* 


THE MERRY BEGGAR: 


I brave the day, I brave the night, 
I throw my sorrows to the wind, 
And try to keep a cheerful mind, 

Although my coat is thin and light, 

Although my hat 
Is wondered at, 
Because I shaved the outer rim 
To try and keep it smooth and trim. 


I laugh and sing and whistle too 
When I have wind enough to spare, 
But in the sharp and frosty air 
My breath comes short, my nose turns blue, 
My fingers freeze, 
And my poor knees 
Would knock together did they dare, 
But still I keep a jaunty air. 


When bread is scarce and shelter poor 
I watch the sparrows, and I say 
‘I only want a meal a day.’ 
And if they turn me from the door 
I tramp for weeks, 
And dodge the beaks, 
And with no money for a bed 
I try an archway or a shed. 


I brave the day, I brave the night, 

I throw my sorrows to the wind, 
"Tis wise to keep a cheerful mind 
And screw your courage for the fight. 

And so, kind sir, 
In case you err, 
With over-pity, worse than none, 
Just hand a copper and have done. 
NINA F. LA¥ARD; 
1 A facts 
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Mr. Grant Allen lately enlivened society by the assertion that 
out of every twenty girls whom he sits next at dinner in London, 
nineteen are Hedda Gablers. Miss Gabler, in case any reader 
does not know her history, was a young woman who flirted with a 
dissipated literary gentleman till she deemed it expedient to 
marry an archeologist who was an idiot; she, later, to gain her 
private ends, intoxicated the literary gentleman who had taken the 
blue ribbon, burned the MS. of his book, which he had dropped in 
the mud, induced him to shoot himself, and blew her own foolish 
brains out. That was all. Now, how fortunate is Mr. Grant 
Allen, who, nineteen times in twenty, when he dines out, enjoys 
the society of a Hedda (‘born Gabler’), A fogey, like him who 
writes, never sits next a girl at all at dinner. Matrons fall to our 
elderly lot. We know not what manner of women the maidens 
are. We can only take Mr. Allen’s word for it that they are 
Heddas. Perhaps we are more fortunate than we deem. After a 
dinner in Hedda’s intoxicating society, one might drink too much 
punch (punch !), might carry about the MS. of our work on 
‘Paleolithic Problems, might drop it in the mud, and might 
blow one’s foolish brains out. No danger of these results while 
we are confined to the conversation of the British matron. 

* ‘ * 

Scene: The Abyss of Bayswater.' Dinner. Soup. Lui. 
Elle (the Britannic matron), He is wearied to death before 
dinner begins; she is perfectly fresh. 

Imi. How dreadfully cold the weather still is! 

Elle. Yes, and that horrid influenza! I am not afraid of it 
for myself, but with six little girls and five boys . . . 

Ini (aside). She is making for the usual weeds, Her children, 
of course. Must try to hold her hard. (Aloud.) It is a terrible 
scourge of Nature, influenza. They say it is due to the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. It is like Tenterden Steeple and the Goodwin 
Sands, isn’t it ? 

Elle (hopelessly bewildered). It begins with a pain between 
the eyes. To-day my fourth little boy frightened me so by com- 
plaining of a pain there. I was quite relieved to find that his 
elder brother had hit him with a stick. . . . 

Ini (aside. Must drag her out of the nursery). Perhaps 
the little boy was practising a golf swing with a walking-stick. 
Remember being cut over like that myself when a child. Is Mr. 
Gabler a golfer ? 


' This is plagiarised from Mrs. Browning’s scene in the Abyss of Space.—P.M.G. 
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Elle. Oh no. Mr. Gabler wished to learn, but I cannot bear 
seaside places. The water always makes me so anxious with so 
many children. My little fellows are so reckless. I always insist on 
passing our holidays in a perfectly flat country, where there are 
no rocks to fall off, and no seas or rivers to fall into. 

Imi. And no trees to climb. . . . 

Elle. Yes, no trees—horrid trees! My third little girl . . . 

Ini (growing frantic). That kind of country is certainly 
very convenient for perambulators. And how does Mr. Gabler 
amuse himself ? 

Elle. Oh, he walks to the station and gets the newspapers. He 
wished to take some shooting, but I said No, I could not have 
gunpowder in the house. My eldest boy... 

Imi. Talking about gunpowder, what a capital picture of a 
battle in the Khyber that by Mr. Vereker Hamilton is, in the 
Academy—full of light, and really like the appearance of war, 
Did you notice it? 

Elle. No, I can’t bear these dreadful things. My favourite 
in the Academy is that delightful picture of those five dear 
children, all in one frame. I said at once I must have that artist 
—I don’t remember his name—to do my eleven. My third little 
girl... 

Iwi. How lucky you are to have a whole Eleven. Do you 
take an interest in cricket ? 

Elle. Not yet, but when my eldest boy goes to Repby ... 

Iwi. Repby! where they killed the boy ... 

Elle. How? 

Lui (gloomily, and quoting the waiter in David Copperfield), 
With wopping ! ; 

(Devotes the rest of the horrible function to a fancy picture 
of bullying and starvation at schools.) 


* * 
* 


Some critic has been saying that the maiden is ‘ played out’ 
for the purposes of the novelist. Our romances are to be about 


| married ladies. But what can be made of the British matron in 


romance? She is the best, the very best of mothers, but she 
does not lend herself to intrigue, nor does she shine in dialogue. 


ANDREW LANG, 
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